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PREFACE. 

BY  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the 
firft  edition  of  this  book,  the  pu- 
blic was  informed  that  it  confided  of 
fome  difcourfes  originally  read  in  a pri- 
vate  literary  fociety,  without  the  mod 
didant  view  to  their  publication.  The 
loofe  and  carelefs  manner  in  which  they 
are  written,  is  too  drong  an  internal  evi- 
dence that  they  never  were  intended  for 
the  public  infpe&ion.  But,  for  what 
purpofe  they  were  originally  compofed, 
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they  feem  to  be,  there  was  a certain  train 
of  ideas  that  led  to  them,  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  explain. 

When  we  attend  to  the  many  advan- 
tages which  mankind  pofiefs  above  the 
inferior  animals,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
into  the  ufe  we  make  of  thofe  advantages* 
This  leads  to  the  confideration  of  man  in 
his  favage  Rate,  and  through  the  progref- 
five  ftages  of  human  fociety. 

Man,  in  his  favage  Rate,  is,  in  fome 
refpe&s,  in  a worfe  condition  than  any  o- 
ther~animal.  He  has,  indeed,  fuperior 
faculties  ; but,  as  he  does  not  polfefs,  in 
fo  great  a degree  as  other  animals,  the 
internal  principle  of  inftind  to  dired  thefe 
faculties  to  his  greateft  good,  they  are 

f 

often  perverted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
render  him  more  unhappy.  He  poflelfes 

bodily  ftrength,  agility,  health,  and  what 
, - are 
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are  called  the  animal  faculties,  in  greater 
perfection,  than  men  in  the  more  advan- 
ced hates  of  fociety  j but  the  nobler  and 
more  dihinguifhing  principles  of  human 
nature  lie  in  a great  meafure  dormant. 
Like  a bead;  of  prey,  he  pafles  his  time 

generally  in  quell  of  food,  or  in  fupine 
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floth.  He  often  difplays  the  inhindive 
courage  of  a tyger,  or  the  cunning  of  a 
fox,  though  feldom  tempered  with  that 
fpirit  of  equity,  generofity,  and  forgive- 
nefs,  which  alone  renders  courage  a vir- 
tue. 

There  is  a certain  period  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety,  in  which  mankind  ap- 
pear to  the  greateh  advantage.  In  this 
period,  they  poffefs  the  bodily  powers, 
and  all  the  animal  functions,  in  their  full 
vigour.  They  are  bold,  aCtive,  heady, 
ardent  in  the  love  of  liberty,  and  their 
native  country.  Their  manners  are  fimple, 

b their 
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their  focial  affe&ions  warm  ; and,  though 
they  are  much  influenced  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  yet  they  are  generous  and  hofpi- 
table  to  ftrangers.  Religion  is  univer- 
fally  regarded  among  them,  though  dif- 
guifed  by  a variety  of  fuperflitions.  This 
Rate  of  fociety  *,  in  which  nature  fhoots 
wild  and  free,  encourages  the  high  exer- 
tions of  fancy  and  paflion,  and  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  favourable  to  the  arts  de- 
pending on  thefe  ; but,  for  the  fame 
caufe,  it  checks  the  progrefs  of  the  ra- 
tional powers,  which  require  coolnefs,  ac- 
curacy, and  an  imagination  perfectly  fub- 
dued,  and  under  the  controul  of  reafon. 
The  wants  of  nature,  likewife,  being  few, 
and  eaflly  fupplied,  require  but  little  of 
the  afliftance  of  ingenuity  ; though  what 
molt  effectually  retards  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  among  fuch  a people,  is  the 

difficulty 
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difficulty  of  communicating  and  trafmit- 
ting  it  from  one  perfon  to  another* 

A very  beautiful  pi&ure  of  this  flate  of 
focietv  is  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Of- 

J 

fian.  There  we  meet  with  men  polfeff- 
ing  that  high  fpirit  of  independence,  that 
elevation  and  dignity  of  foul,  that  con- 
tempt of  death,  that  attachment  to  their 
friends  and  to  their  country,  which  has 
rendered  the  memory  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes  immortal.  But  where 
ffiall  we  find  their  equals  in  ancient  or 
modern  ftory,  among  the  mod  favage  or 
the  moll  polilhed  nations,  in  thofe  gentler 
virtues  of  the  heart,  that  accompanied 
and  tempered  their  heroifm  ? There  we 
fee  difplayed  the  higheft  martial  fpirit, 
exerted  only  in  the  defence  of  their 
friends  and  of  their  country.  We  fee 
theie  dignity  without  ofientation,  cou- 
rage without  ferocity,  and  fenfibility 

with- 
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without  weaknefs.  Poffeffed  of  every 
fentiment  of  juftice  and  humanity,  this 
fmgular  people  never  took  thofe  advan- 
tages, which  their  fuperior  valour,  or  the 
fortune  of  Avar,  gave  them  over  their  e- 
nemies.  Inftead  of  maffacring  their  pri- 
foners  in  cold  blood,  they  treated  them 
with  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  ; they  gave 
them  the  feaft  of  fhells  ; and,  with  a de- 
licacy that  would  do  honour  to  any  age, 
endeavoured,  by  every  art,  to  footh  the 
fenfe  of  their  misfortunes,  and  generoully 

reftored  them  to  their  freedom.  If  an  e- 

\ 

nemy  fell  in  battle,  his  body  was  not  in- 
tuited, nor  dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels 
of  the  conqueror.  He  received  the  laft 
honours  of  the  warrior.  The  fong  of 
bards  arofe.  Thefe  fons  of  liberty  Avere 
too  juft  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours,  and  had  magnanimity  enough 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  defencelefs,  in- 
ftead 
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Head  of  oppreffing  and  enllaving  them. 
As  they  required  no  flaves  to  do  the  la- 
borious and  fervile  offices  of  life,  they 
were  ftill  lefs  difpofed  to  degrade  their 
women  to  fo  mean  and  fo  wretched  a fi- 
tuation.  How  humane,  how  noble  does 
this  condud  appear,  when  compared 
with  the  ungenerous  treatment  which 
women  meet  with  among  all  barbarous 
nations,  and  which  they  fometimes  have 
met  with  among  people  who  have  been 
always  difplayed  to  the  world  as  patterns 
of  wifdom  and  virtue  ! There  they  have 
been  condemned  to  the  moft  miferable 
flavery,  in  offices  unfuitable  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  coirftitutions,  difproportion- 
/ate  to  their  ftrength,  and  which  muff 
have  totally  extinguifhed  the  native 
chearfuinefs  of  their  fpirits.  Thus  have 
men  inverted  the  order  of  nature,  and 
taken  a mean  and  illiberal  advantage  of 

that 
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that  weaknefs,  of  which  they  were  the 
natural  guardians,  in  order  to  indulge 
the  molt  defpicable  floth,  or  to  feed  a ftu- 
pid  pride,  which  difdained  thofe  employ- 
ments that  nature  has  made  neceffary 
for  the  fubfiftence  and  comfort  of  human 
life  ; and  by  thefe  means  have  defervedly 
cut  themfelves  off  from  the  principal  plea- 
fures  of  focial  and  domeftic  life.  The 
women  defcribed  by  Oflian  have  a cha- 
racter as  lingular  as  that  of  his  heroes. 
They  polfefs  the  high  fpirit  and  dignity  of 
Roman  matrons,  united  to  all  the  foft- 
nefs  and  delicacy  ever  painted  in  modern 
romance.  The  hiftory  of  thefe  people 
feems  to  be  juftly  referred  to  a period, 
much  farther  diftant  than  that  of  chival- 
ry j and,  though  we  make  the  largeft  al- 
lowance for  the  painting  of  a fublime 
poetic  genius,  yet  we  mult  fuppofe,  that 
the  manners  and  fentiments  he  defcribes 
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had  their  foundation  in  real  life,  as  much 
as  thofe  defcribed  by  Homer.  A poet 
may  heighten  the  features  and  colouring 
of  his  fubjeft,  but,  if  he  deferts  nature,  if 
he  defcribes  fentiments  and  manners  un- 
known  to  his  readers,  and  which  their 
hearts  do  not  recognize,  it  is  certain  he 
can  neither  be  admired  nor  underftood. 
The  exifterfce  of  fuch  a people,  in  fuch 
an  age  and  country,  and  of  fuch  a poet 
to  defcribe  them,  is  one  of  the  molt  ex- 
traordinary events  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, and  well  deferving  the  attention  of 
both  philofophers  and  critics,  efpecially 
fmce  this  is  perhaps  the  only  period 
where  it  is  not  only  poffible  but  eafy  to 
^certain  or  difprove  the  reality  of  the 
faft,  of  which  fome  people  pretend  ftill 
to  doubt. — — But  I return  to  our  fub- 
je£t. 


Such 
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Such  a (late  of  fociety  as  1 was  before 
defcribing,  feldom  lafts  long.  The  power 
neceffarily  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a few, 
for  the  purpofes  of  public  fafety  and  uti- 
lity, is  foon  abufed.  Ambition,  and  all 
its  direful  confequences,  fucceed.  As  the 
human  faculties  expand  themfelves,  new 
inlets  of  gratification  are  difcovered.  The 
intercourfe,  in  particular,  with  other  na- 
tions, brings  ^ an  acceflion  of  new  plea- 
fures,  and  confequently  of  new  wants. 
The  advantages  attending  an  intercourie 
and  commerce  with  foreign  nations  are, 
at  firft  view,  very  fpecious  and  attracting. 
By  thefe  means  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
one  climate  are,  in  fome  degree,  commu- 
nicated to  another  ; a free  and  focial  in- 
tercourfe is  promoted  among  mankind  ; 
knowledge  is  enlarged,  and  prejudices  are 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 

laid,  that  every  country,  by  the  help  of 
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iftdudry,  produces  whatever  is  neceffary 
to  its  own  inhabitants ; that  the  necefii- 
ties  of  nature  are  eafily  gratified,  but  the 
cravings  of  falfe  appetite,  and  a deluded 
imagination,  are  endlefs  and  infatiable  ; 
that,  when  men  leave  the  plain  road  of 
nature,  fuperior  knowledge  and  ingenui- 
ty, inflead  of  combating  a vitiated  tafle, 
and  inflamed  paffions,  are  employed  to 
jufiify  and  indulge  them  ; that  the  pur- 
fuits  of  commerce  are  dedructive  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  human  fpecies,  and 
that  this  dedru&ion  falls  principally  up- 
on thofe  who  are  mod  didinguifhed  for 
their  activity,  fpirit,  and  capacity. 

But  one  of  the  mod  certain  confe- 
quences  of  a very  extended  commerce, 
and  of  what  is  called  the  mod  advanced 
and  polifhed  date  of  fociety,  is  an  univer- 
fal  paflion  for  riches,  which  corrupts  eve- 
ry fentiment  of  fade,  nature,  and  virtue. 

c This 
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This  at  length  reduces  human  nature  tc 
the  moil;  unhappy  hate  in  which  it  can 
ever  be  beheld.  The  conftitution  both 
of  body  and  mind  becomes  fickly  and 
feeble,  unable  to  fuftain  the  common  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  life  without  finking  under 
them,  and  equally  unable  to  enjoy  its  na- 
tural pleafures,  becaufe  the  fourcesof  them 
are  cut  off  or  perverted.  In  this  date  money 
becomes  the  univerfal  idol  to  which  every 
knee  bows,  to  which  every  principle  of  vir- 
tue and  religion  yields,  and  to  which  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fpecies  are  every  day  facrificed.  So  to- 
tally does  this  paffion  pervert  the  human 
heart,  that  it  extinguifh'es  or  conquers 
the  natural  attachment;  between  the  fexes, 
and,  in  defiance  of  every  fentiment  of  na- 
ture and  found  policy,  makes  people  look 
even  upon  their  own  children  as  an  in- 
cumbrance and  oppreffion.  Neither  does 
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money,  in  exchange  for  all  this,  procure 
happinefs,  or  even  pleafure,  in  the  limit- 
ed fenfe  of  the  word  ; it  yields  only  food 
for  a reftlefs,  anxious,  infatiable  vanity, 
and  abandons  men  to  diffipation,  languor, 
diigufl,  and  mifery.  In  this  fituation,  pa- 
triotism is  not  only  extinguifhed,  but  the 
very  pretenfion  to  it  is  treated  with  ridi- 
cule : What  are  called  public  views,  do 
not  regard  the  encouragement  of  popula- 
tion, the  promoting  of  virtue,  or  the  fe- 
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curity  of  liberty  ; they  regard  only  the 
enlargement  of  commerce,  and  the  exten- 
fion  of  conquefl.  When  a nation  arrives 
at  this  pitch  of  depravity,  its  duration  as 
a free  Hate  mull  be  very  Ihort,  and  can 
ybnly  be  protracted  by  the  accidental  cir- 
cumllances  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
being  equally  corrupted,  or  of  different 
difeaies  in  the  Hate  balancing  and  coun- 
teracting one  another.  But,  when  once 
' a 
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a free,  an  opulent,  and  luxurious  people, 
lofe  their  liberty,  they  become,  of  all 
flaves,  the  vileft  and  moil  miferable. 

We  {hall  readily  acknowledge,  at  the 
fame  time,  that,  in  a very  advanced  and 
polifhed  date  of  fociety,  human  nature 
appears  in  many  refpe&s  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  numerous  wants  which  luxurv 
creates,  give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  in- 
vention, in  order  to  fatisfv  them.  This 

J j 

encourages  many  of  the  elegant  arts,  and, 
in  the  progrefs  of  thefe,  fome  natural 
principles  of  tafte,  which,  in  more  Ample 
ages,  lay  latent  in  the  human  mind,  are 
awakened,  and  become  proper  and  inno- 
cent fources  of  pleafure.  The  under- 
ftanding,  likewife,  when  it  begins  to  feel 
its  own  powers,  expands  itfelf,  and  puflies 
its  inquiries  into  nature  with  a fuccefs 
incredible  to  more  ignorant  nations.  This 
{fate  of  fociety  is  equally  favourable  to 

the 
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the  external  appearance  of  manners, 

which  it  renders  humane,  gentle,  and  po- 
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lite.  It  is  true,  that  thefe  improvements 
are  often  fo  perverted,  that  they  bring  no 
acceflion  of  happinefs  to  mankind.  In 
matters  of  tafte,  the  great,  the  fublime, 
the  pathetic,  are  firft  brought  to  yield  to 
regularity  and  elegance  ; and,  at  length, 
are  facrificed  to  the  moil  childifh  pafiion 
for  novelty,  and  the  mod;  extravagant 
caprice.  The  enlarged  powers  of  under- 
llanding,  inltead  of  being  applied  to  the 
ufeful  arts  of  life,  are  diftipated  upon 
trifles,  or  wafted  upon  impotent  attempts 
to  grafp  at  fubjedls  above  their  reach ; 
and  politenefs  of  manners  comes  to  be  the 
tloak  of  diflimulation.  Yet  ftiii  thofe  a- 
bufes  feem  in  fome  meafure  to  be  only 
accidental. 

It  was  this  confideration  of  mankind, 
in  the  progreflive  ftages  of  fociety,  that 

. led 
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led  to  the  idea,  perhaps  a very  romantic 
one,  of  uniting  together  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  thefe  feveral  ftages,  and 
cultivating  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
render  human  life  more  comfortable  and 
happy.  However  impolfible  it  may  be  to 
realize  this  idea  in  large  focieties  of  men, 
it  is  furely  practical  among  individuals. 
A perfon  without  lofmg  any  one  fubftan- 
tial  pleafure  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mod  advanced  hate  of  fociety,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a greater  capacity,  to  re- 
lifli  them  all,  may  enjoy  perfect  vigour  of 
health  and  fpirits  ; he  may  have  the  molt 
enlarged  underflanding,  and  apply  it  to 
the  moll  ufeful  purpofes ; he  may  pofiefs 
all  the  principles  of  genuine  tafte,  and 
preferve  them  in  their  proper  fubordina- 
tion  ; he  may  pofiefs  delicacy  of  fenti- 
rnertt,  and  fenfibility  of  heart,  without 

being 
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being  a flave  to  falfc  refinement  or  ca- 
price. Simplicity  may  be  united  with  e- 
leganceof  manners;  a humane  and  gentle 
temper  may  be  found  confident  with  the 
mod  fteady  and  refolute  fpirit,  and  reli- 
gion may  be  revered  without  bigotry  or 
enthufiafm. 

Such  was  the  general  train  of  fenti- 

. * " 

ments  that  gave  rife  to  the  following  trea- 
tife.  But  the  reader  will  find  it  profecu- 
ted  in  a very  imperfect  and  defultory 
manner.  When  it  was  firfl  compofed, 
the  author  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to 
throw  out  his  ideas  without  much  regard 
to  method  or  arrangement,  and  to  enlarge 
more  or  lefs  on  particular  parts  of  his 
/ubjeft,  not  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance, bilt  as  fancy  at  the  time  dictated. 
He  would  with  pleafure  have  attempted 
to  rectify  thefe  imperfections,  which  he 

has 
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has  reafon  to  be  affamed  of,  in  a work 
offered  to  the  public  ; but  the  circum- 
Ranees  which  he  formerly  mentioned  put 
that  entirely  out  of  his  power. 
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■ SECTION  I. 

HUMAN  Nature  has  been  confide- 
red  in  very  different  and  oppofite 

lights.  Some  have  painted  it  in  a moft 
amiable  form,  and  carefully  fhaded  every 

i * 

weaknefs  and  deformity.  They  have  re- 
prefented  vice  as  foreign  and  unnatural  to 
the  Human  Mind,  and  have  maintained 
that  what  paffes  under  that  name  is,  in 
general,  only  an  exuberance  of  virtuous 
difpofitions,  or  good  affections  improper- 
ly dire&ed,  but  never  proceeds  from  any 
innerent  malignity  or  depravity  of  the 
heart  itfelf. — The  Human  Underflanding 
has  been  thought  capable  of  penetrating 
into  the  deeped  recedes  of  nature,  of 
* A imitating 
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imitating  her  works,  and  in  fome  cafes, 
of  acquiring  a fuperiority  over  them. 

Such  views  are  generally  embraced  by 
thofe  who  have  good  hearts  and  happy 
tempers,  who  are  beginning  the  world,  and 
are  not  yet  hackney’d  in  the  ways  of 
Men,  by  thofe  who  love  fcience  and  have 
an  ambition  to  excel  in  it ; and  they 
have  an  obvious  tendency  to  raife  the 
genius  and  mend  the  heart,  but  are  the 
fource  of  frequent  and  cruel  difappoint- 
ments.— 

Others  have  reprefented  Human  Na- 
ture as  a fink  of  depravity  and  wretched- 
nefs,  have  fuppofed  this  its  natural  fiate, 
and  the  unavoidable  lot  of  humanity  : 
They  have  reprefented  the  Human  Un- 
derftanding  as  weak  and  fhort-fighted, 
the  Human  Power  as  extremely  feeble 
and  limited,  and  have  treated  all  attempts 

to 
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to  enlarge  them  as  vain  and  chimerical. — - 
Such  reprefentations  are  greedily  adopted 

by  Men  of  narrow  and  contracted  hearts, 

1 * 

and  of  very  limited  genius,  who  feel  with- 
in themfelves  the  juftnefs  of  the  descrip- 
tion. It  mull  be  owned  however,  that 
they  are  often  agreeable  and  foothing  to 
Men  of  excellent  and  warm  affeCtions, 
but  of  too  great  fenfibility  of  fpirit,  whofe 
tempers  have  been  hurt  by  frequent  and 
unmerited  difappointments.  - 

A bad  opinion  of  Human  Nature  rea- 
dily produces  a felfifh  difpofition,  and 
renders  the  temper  cheerlefs  and  unfo- 
ciable  ; a mean  opinion  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  deprefles  the  genius,  as  it  cuts 
elf  all  profpeCt  of  attaining  a much  great- 
er degree  of  knowledge  than  is  poffeHed 
at  prefent,  and  of  carrying  into  execution 
any  grand  and  extenfive  plans  of  im- 
provement. 

It 
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It  is  not  propofed  to  infill  further  on 
the  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  thefe  oppofite  views  of  Human  Na- 
ture, and  on  their  influence  in  forming 
a character.-— Perhaps  that  View  may  be 
the  fafefl:  which  confiders  it  as  formed 
for  every  thing  that  is  good  and  great, 
which  fets  no  bounds  to  its  capacities 
and  powers,  but  looks  on  its  prefent  at- 
tainments as  trifling  and  inconfiderable. 

Inquiries  into  Human  Nature,  though 
of  the  laft  importance,  have  been  profecu- 
ted  with  little  care  and  lefs  fuccefs.  This 
has  been  owing  partly  to  the  general 
caufes  yhich  have  obftru&ed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  partly  to  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  the  fubjeft.  Inquiries  into  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  Human  Body  have  in- 
deed. been  profecuted  with  great  diligence 
and  accuracy.  But  this  was  a matter 

of 
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of  no  great  difficulty.  It  required  only 
labour  and  a fteady  hand.  The  fubject 
was  permanent ; the  Anatomifl  could  fix 
it  in  any  pofition,  and  make  what  expe- 
riments on  it  he  pleafed. 

The  Human  Mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  object  extremely  fleeting, 
not  the  fame  in  any  two  individuals,  and 
ever  varying  even  in  the  fame  perfon. 
To  trace  it  thro’  its  almoft  endlefs  varie- 
ties, requires  the  molt  profound  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge,  and  the  moft  piercing 
and  collected  genius.  But  tho’  it  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  inveftigate 
and  afcertain  the  laws  of  the  mental  con- 
flitution,  yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
however  fluctuating  it  may  feern,  of  its 
being  governed  by  laws  as  fixt  and  inva- 
riable as  thofe  of  the  Material  Syftem. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  molt  of 
tnofe  v,  ho  have  flu  died  the  philofophy  of 

• the 
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the  Human  Mind,  that  they  have  been 
little  acquainted  with  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
Human  Body,  and  with  the  laws  of  the 
Animal  Oeconomy  ; and  yet  the  Mind 
and  Body  are  fo  intimately  connected,, 
and  have  fuch  a mutual  influence  on  one 
another,  that  the  confutation  of  either, 

i 

examined  apart,  can  never  be  thoroughly 
underftood.  Foi:  the  fame  reafon  it  has 
been  an  unfpeakable  lofs  to  Phyficians, 
that  they  have  been  fo  generally  inatten- 
tive to  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Mind,  and 
to  their  influence  on  the  Body.  A late 
celebrated  profeffor  of  Medicine  in  a 
neighbouring  nation,  who  perhaps  had 
rather  a clear  and  methodical  head,  than 
an  extenfive  genius  or  enlarged  views  of 
Nature,  wrote  a Syflem  of  Phyfic,  where- 
in he  feems  to  have  confidered  Man  en- 
tirely as  a Machine,  and  makes  a feeble 
' and  vain  attempt  to  explain  all  the  Phae- 
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nomena  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  by 
mechanical  and  chymical  principles  alone, 
Stahl,  his  cotemporary  and  rival,  who 
had  a more  enlarged  genius,  and  pene^ 
trated  more  deeply  into  Nature,  added 
the  confideration  of  the  fentient  principle, 
and  united  the  philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  with  that  of  the  Human  Body : 
but  the  luxuriancy  of  his  imagination  of- 
ten bewildered  him,  and  the  perplexity 
and  obfcurity  of  his  ftyie  occafion  his 
writings  to  be  little  read  and  lefs  under- 
flood. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  caufe 
which  renders  the  knowledge  of  Human 
feature  very  lame,  and  imperfe£t,  which 
we  propofe  more  particularly  to  inquire 
into. 

Man  has  been  ufually  confidered  as  a 
Being  that  had  no  analogy  to  the  reft  of 
the  Animal  Creation.  The  comparative 

anatomy 
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anatomy  of  brute  Animals  hath  indeed 
been  cultivated  with  fome  attention  ; and 
hath  been  the  fource  of  the  mofl  ufeful 
difcoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body  : But  the  comparative  Animal 

Oeconomy  of  Mankind  and  other  Ani- 
mals, and  comparative  Views  of  their 
Hates  and  manner  of  life,  have  been  little 
regarded.  The  pride  of  Man  is  alarmed, 
in  this  cafe,  with  too  clofe  a comparifon, 
and  the  dignity  of  philofophy  will  not 
eahly  hoop  to  receive  a leffon  from  the 
the  inftinCt  of  Brutes.  But  this  conduct 
is  very  weak  and  fooliffi.  Nature  is  a 
whole,  made  up  of  parts,  which  though 
diftinct,  are  yet  intimately  connected  with 
one  another.  This  connection  is  fo  clofe, 
that  one  fpecies  often  runs  into  another 
fo  imperceptibly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the 

loweft 
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loweft  of  one  fpecies,  and  the  higheft  of 
that  immediately  below  it.  On  this  ac- 
count no  one  link  of  the  great  chain  can 
be  perfectly  underftood,  without  the 
knowledge,  at  leaft,  of  the  links  that  are 
neareft  to  it. 

In  comparing  the  different  fpecies  of 
Animals,  we  find  each  of  them  poffelfed 
of  powers  and  faculties  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular fphere  of  a&ion  which  Providence 
has  allotted  them.  But,  amidfl  that  in- 
finite variety  which  diftinguifhes  each  fpe- 
cies, we  find  many  qualities  in  which 
they  are  all  fimilar,  and  fome  which  they 
hav£  in  common. 

Man  is  evidently  at  the  head  of  the 
Animal  Creation.  He  feems  not  only  to 
be  polfeffed  of  every  fource  of  pleafure, 
in  common  with  them,  but  of  many  o- 
thers,  to  which  they  are  altogether  ftran- 
* B 
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gers.  If  he  is  not  the  only  Animal  pof- 
fefled  of  reafon,  he  has  it  in  a degree  fo 
greatly  fuperior,  as  admits  of  no  compa- 
rifon. 

* That  infenfible  gradation  fo  ccnfpi- 
cuous  in  all  the  works  of  Nature,  fails, 
in  comparing  Mankind  with  other  Ani- 
mals.  There  is  an  infinite  diftance  be- 
tween the  faculties  of  a Man,  and  thofe 
of  the  molt  perfeCt  Animal ; between  in- 
tellectual power,  and  mechanic  force ; 
between  order  and  defign,  and  blind  im- 
pulfe  ; between  reflection,  and  appetite. 

One  Animal  governs  another  only  by 
fuperior  force  or  cunning,  nor  can  it  by 
any  addrefs  or  train  of  reafoning  fecure 
to  itfelf  the  protection  and  good  offices 

of 
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of  another.  There  is  no  fenfe  of  fupe- 
riority  or  fubordination  among  them  *. 

Their  want  of  language  feems  owing 
to  their  having  no  regular  train  or  order 
in  their  ideas,  and  not  to  any  deficiency 
in  their  organs  of  fpeech.  Many  Ani- 
mals may  be  taught  to  fpeak,  but  none 
of  them  can  be  taught  to  conned!  any 
ideas  to  the  words  they  pronounce.  The 
reafon  therefore,  why  they  do  not  exprefs 
themfelves  by  combined  and  regulated 
figns,  is,  becaufe  they  have  no  regular 
combination  in  their  ideas. 

There  is  a remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  works  of  Animals.  Each  individual 
of  ja,  fpecies  does  the  fame  things,  and  in 
the  fame  manner  as  every  other  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  They  feem  all  to  be  actua- 
ted 

i 

* Inftances  from  bees,  birds  of  paflage,  and ' 
fach  like,  do  not  contradict  this  obfervation,  if 
rightly  underllood. 
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ted  by  one  foul.  On  the  contrary,  a- 
mong  Mankind,  every  individual  thinks 
and  a£ts  in  a way  almofl  peculiar  to  him- 
felf.  The  only  exception  to  this  unifor- 
mity of  chara&er  in  the  different  fpecies 
of  Animals,  feems  to  be  among  thofe 
who  are  moll  conne&ed  with  Mankind, 
particularly  dogs  and  horfes. 

All  Animals  exprefs  pain  and  pleafure 
by  cries  and  various  motions  of  the 
body ; but  laughter  and  fhedding  of 
tears  are  peculiar  to  Mankind.  They 
feem  to  be  expreffions  of  certain  emo- 
tions of  the  foul  unknown  to  other  Ani- 
mals, and  are  fcarcely  ever  obferved  in 
infants  till  they  are  about  fix  weeks  old. 
The  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  fcience,  from  the 
fine  arts,  and  from  the  principle  of  curio- 

fity,  are  peculiar  to  the  Human  Species. 

/ 

But,  above  all,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by 

the 
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the  Moral  Senfe,  and  the  happinefs  flow- 
ing from  religion,  and  from  the  various 
intercourfes  of  focial  life. 

We  propofe  now  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  certain  advantages  which  the 
lower  Animals  feem  to  poflefs  above  us, 
and  afterwards  to  inquire  how  far  the  ad- 
vantages poflefled  by  Mankind  are  cultiva- 
ted by  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  happier,  as  well  as  wifer,  and 
more  diflinguilhed. 

There  are  many  Animals  who  have 
fome  of  the  external  fenfes  more  acute 
than  W e have  ; fome  are  ftronger,  fome 
fwifter  ; but  thefe  and  fuch  other  quali- 
ty, however  advantageous  to  them  in 
their  refaeclive  fpheres  of  life,  would  be 
ufelefs  and  often  very  prejudicial  to  us. 
But  it  is  a very  ferious  and  interefling 
queftion,  whether  they  poflefs  not  cer- 
tain advantages  over  us,  which  are  not 

the 
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the  refult  of  their  particular  ftate  of  life, 
but  are  advantages  in  thofe  points,  where 
we  ought  at  leaft  to  be  on  a level  with 
them. 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  all  Animals, 
except  ourfelves,  enjoy  every  pleafure 
their  Natures  are  capable  of,  that  they 
are  ftrangers  to  pain  and  ficknefs,,  and, 
abftra£ting  from  external  accidents,  ar- 
rive at  the  natural  period  of  their  Being  ? 
We  fpeak  of  wild  Animals  only.  Thofe 
that  are  tame  and  under  our  direction 
partake  of  all  our  miferies. — Is  it  a necef- 
fary  confequence  of  our  fuperior  facul- 
ties, that  not  one  of  ten  thoufand  of  our 
fpecies  dies  a natural  death,  that  we 
flruggle  through  a frail  and  Jcverifh  be- 
ing *,  in  continual  danger  of  ficknefs,  of 
pain,  of  dotage,  and  the  thoufand  narae- 
lefs  ills  that  experience  fhews  to  be  the 
portion  of  human  life  ? — If  this  is  found 

to 
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to  be  the  defigned  order  of  Nature,  it 
becomes  us  cheerfully  to  fubmit  to  it ; 
but  if  thefe  evils  appear  to  be  adventi- 
tious and  unnatural  to  our  conftitution, 
it  is  an  inquiry  of  the  laft  importance, 
whence  they  arife  and  how  they  may  be 
remedied. 

There  is  one  principle  which  prevails 
univerfally  in  the  Brute  Creation,  and 
is  the  immediate  fource  of  all  their  ac- 
tions. This  principle,  which  is  called 
Inftinft,  determines  them  by  the  fhortell 
and  moll  effectual  means  to  purfue  what 
their  feveral  conflitutions  render  necef- 
fary. 

/It  feems  to  have  . been  the  general  opi- 
nion that  this  principle  of  Inftinft  was 
peculiar  to  the  Brute  Creation  j and  that 
Mankind  were  defigned  by  Providence, 
to  be  governed  by  the  fuperior  principle 
of  Reafon,  entirely  independent  of  it. 

But 
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But  a little  attention  will  fhew,  that  Ins- 
tinct is  a principle  common  to  us  and 
the  whole  Animal  world,  and  that,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  it  is  a fure  and  infalli- 
ble guide  ; though  the  depraved  and  un- 
natural kate,  into  which  Mankind  are 
plunged,  often  ftifles  its  voice,  or  renders 
it  impokible  to  dikinguifh  it  from  other 
impulfes  which  are  accidental  and  foreign 
to  our  Nature. 

Reafon  indeed  is  but  a weak  princi- 
ple in  Man,  in  refpedt  of  Inkinct,  and  is 
generally  a more  unfafe  guide. — The 
proper  province  of  Reafon  is  to  inveki- 
gate  the  caufes  of  things,  to  fhew  us  what 
confequences  will  follow  from  our  ac- 
ting in  any  particular  way,  to  point  out 
the  bek  means  of  attaining  an  end,  and, 
in  confequence  of  this,  to  be  a check  up- 
on our  .Inftinfts,  our  tempers,  our  paf- 
fions,  and  our  takes : But  thefe  muft 

kill 
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ftill  be  the  immediately  impelling  princi- 
ples of  adlion.  In  truth,  life,  without 
them,  would  not  only  be  joylefs  and  in- 
fipid,  but  quickly  Magnate  and  be  at  an 
end. 

Some  of  the  advantages,  which  the 
Brute  Animals  have  over  us,  are  poflef- 
fed  in  a confiderable  degree  by  thofe  of 
our  own  fpecies,  who  being  but  juft  a- 
bove  them,  and  guided  in  a manner  en- 
tirely by  Inftind:,  are  equally  ftrangers 
to  the  noble  attainments  of  which  their 
Natures  are  capable,  and  to  the  many 
miferies  attendant  on  their  more  enlighte- 
ned brethren  of  Mankind. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence,  to  inquire  into  the  Inftin&s 
that  are  natural  to  Mankind,  to  feparate 
them  from  thofe  cravings  which  bad  ha- 
bits have  occafioned,  and,  where  any 
doubt  remains  on  this  fubjeft,  to  inquire 
* C into 
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into  the  analogous  Inftincts  of  other  Ani- 
mals, particularly  into  thofe  of  the  favage 
part  of  our  own  fpecies. 

But  a great  difficulty  attends  this  in- 
quiry. There  has  never  yet  been  found 

any  clafs  of  Men  who  were  entirely  go- 

• 

verned  by  Inftinft,  by  Nature,  or  by 
common  fenfe.  The  moll  barbarous 
nations  differ  widely  in  their  manners 
from  one  another,  and  deviate  as  much 
from  Nature  in  many  particulars,  as  the 
molt  poliffied  and  mod  luxurious.  They 
are  equally  guided  by  reafon,  varioufly 
perverted  by  prejudice,  cuftom,  and  fu- 
perffition.  Yet  a difcerning  eye  will 
often  be ' able  to  trace  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture where  her  defigns  are  mod  oppofed, 
and  will  fometimes  be  furprifed  with 
marks  of  fuch  juft  and  acute  reafoning 
among  favage  Nations,  as  might  do  ho- 
nour tp  the  mod  enlightened.  In  this 
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view  the  civil  and  natural  hiftory  of  Man- 
kind becomes  a ftudy  not  merely  fitted 
to  amufe,  and  gratify  curiofity,  but  a 
ftudy  fubfervient  to  the  nobleft  views,  to 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
Human  Species. 

It  is  evident  that  in  comparing  Men 
with  other  Animals,  the  Analogy  mud 
fail  in  feveral  refpe&s,  becaufe  they  are 
governed  folely  by  the  unerring  prin- 
ciple of  Inftinct ; whereas  Men  are  di- 
rected by  other  principles  of  action  along 
with  this,  particularly  by  the  feeble  and 
fluctuating  principle  of  Reafon.  But 
altho’  in  many  particular  inftances  it  may 
be  yimpofftble  to  afcertain  what  is  the  na- 
tural and  what  is  the  artificial  State  of 
Man,  to  diftinguifh  between  the  voice  of 
Nature  and  the  dictates  Caprice,  and  to 
fix  the  precife  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Inftinct  and  Reafon ; yet  all 

Mankind 
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Mankind  agree  to  admit,  in  general,  fuch 
diftin&ions,  and  to  condemn  certain  ac- 
tions as  trefpaffes  againft  Nature,  as  well 
as  deviations  from  Reafon.  Men  may 
difpute  whether  it  be  proper  to  let  then- 
beards  and  their  nails  grow,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  being  natural ; but  every  Hu- 
man Creature  would  be  fhocked  with 
the  impropriety  of  feeding  an  infant  with 
Brandy  inftead  of  its  Mother’s  Milk, 
from  an  inftant  feeling  of  its  being  an 
outrage  done  to  Nature.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  all  altercation  and  ambigui- 
ty on  this  fubjeft,  we  fhall  readily  allow 

that  it  is  our  bufinefs,  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  to  follow  whatever  guide  will  lead  us 
to  the  mod  perfeft  and  lading  happinefs. 
We  apprehend  that  where  the  voice  of 
Nature  and  Inftinft  is  clear  and  explicit, 
it  will  be  found  the  fureft  guide,  and 
where  it  is  filent  or  doubtful,  we  imagine 

it 
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it  would  be  proper  to  attend  to  the  ana- 
logy of  Nature  among  other  Animals, 
not  to  be  an  abfolute  rule  for  our  con- 
duct, but  as  a means  of  furnifliing  light 
to  direft  it ; and  we  admit,  that,  in  order 
to  determine  what  truly  is  mod  proper 
for  us,  the  ultimate  Appeal  mud  be  made 
to  cool  and  impartial  Experience. 

We  diould  likewife  avail  ourfelves  of 
the  obfervations  made  on  tame  Animals 
in  thofe  particulars  where  Art  has  in 
fome  meafure  improved  upon  Nature. 
Thus  by  a proper  attention,  we  can  pre- 
ferve  and  improve  the  breed  of  Horfes, 
Dogs,  Cattle,  and  indeed  of  all  other  A- 
nipials.  Yet  it  is  amazing  that  this  Ob- 
fervation  was  never  transferred  to  the 
Human  Species,  where  it  would  be  equal- 
ly applicable.  It  is  certain,  that  notwith- 
dancjjmg  our  promifcuous  Marriages,  ma- 
ny families  are  didinguiihed  by  peculiar 

circumdances 
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eircumftances  in  their  character.  This 
Family  Character,  like  a Family  Face, 
will  often  be  loft  in  one  generation  and 
appear  again  in  the  fucceeding.  With- 
out doubt,  Education,  Habit,  and  Emu- 
lation, may  contribute  greatly  in  many 
cafes  to  preferve  it,  but  it  will  be  general- 
ly found,  that,  independent  of  thefe,  Na- 
ture has  flumped  an  original  impreffion 
on  certain  Minds,  which  Education  may 
greatly  alter  or  efface,  but  feldom  fo  en- 
tirely as  to  prevent  its  traces  from  being 
feen  by  an  accurate  obferver.  How  a 

certain  character  or  conflitution  of  Mind 
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can  be  tranfmitted  from  a Parent  to  a 
Child,  is  a queftion  of  more  difficulty  than 
importance.  It  is  indeed  equally  difficult 
to  account  for  the  external  refemblance 
of  features,  or  for  bodily  difeafes  being 
tranfmitted  from  a Parent  to  a Child. 

But  we  never  dream  of  a difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining 
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plaining  any  appearance  of  Nature,  which 
is  exhibited  to  us  every  day. — A proper 
attention  to  this  fubjeft  would  enable  us 
to  improve  not  only  the  conditutions, 
but  the  characters  of  our  poderity.  Yet 
we  every  day  fee  very  fenfible  people, , 
who  are  anxioufly  attentive  to  preferve 
or  improve  the  breed  of  their  Horfes, 
tainting  the  blood  of  their  Children,  and 
entailing  on  them,  not  only  the  mod 
ioathfome  difeafes  of  the  Body,  but  mad- 
nefs,  folly,  and  the  moil  unworthy  difpo- 
fitions,  and  this  too  when  they  cannot 
plead  being  dimulated  by  neceffity,  or 
impelled  by  pailion. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  the  comparative  date  of 
Mankind  and  the  inferior  Animals. 

By  the  mod  accurate  calculation,  one 
half  of  Mankind  die  under  eight  years  of 
age.  As  this  mortality  is  greated  among 

the 
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the  moft  luxurious  part  of  Mankind,  and 

' . ■ / 

gradually  decreafes  in  proportion  as  the 

diet  becomes  fimpler,  the  exercife  more 

* 

frequent,  and  the  general  method  of  living 
more  hardy,  and  as  it  doth  not  take  place 
' among  wild  Animals,  the  general  founda- 
tions of  it  are  fufficiently  pointed  out. 
The  extraordinary  havock  made  by  dif- 
eafes  among  Children,  is  owing  to  the 
unnatural  treatment  they  meet  with, 
which  is  ill  fuited  to  the  fmgular  delicacy 
of  their  tender  frames.  Their  own  In- 
ftinds,  and  the  condud  of  Nature  in 
rearing  other  animals,  are  never  attended 
to,  and  they  are  incapable  of  helping 
themfelves.  When  they  are  farther  ad- 
vanced in  life,  the  voice  of  Nature  be- 
comes too  loud  to  be  flifled,  and  then,  in 
fpite  of  the  influence  of  corrupted  and 
adventitious  tafte,  will  be  obeyed. 

Though  it  is  a maxim  univerfally  al- 
lowed, that  a multitude  of  inhabitants  is 

the 
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the  firmed  fupport  of  a Hate,  yet  the  ex- 

traordinary  mortality  among  Children 

has  been  little  attended  to  by  Men  of  pub- 
lic fpirit.  It  is  thought  a natural  evil, 
and  therefore  is  fubmitted  to  without  ex- 
amination *.  But  the  importance  of  the 
* D queftion 

* Thus  the  lofs  of  a thoufand  men  in  an  en- 
gagement arouaes  the  public  attention,  and  the 
fevereft  fcrutiny  is  made  into  the  caufe  of  it,  while 
the  lofs  of  thrice  that  number  by  ficknefs  paffes 
unregarded  : Yet  the  latter  calamity  is  by  far  the 
mod  grievous,  whether  we  regard  the  State,  or 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  unhappy  fufferersj  and 
therefore  calls  more  loudly  for  a public  Inquiry. 
Perhaps  in  the  one  cafe  the  lofs  was  inevitable, 
and  flight  lead  to  vidtory;  the  men  faced  danger 
with  intrepidity,  full  of  the  hopes  of  conqueft,  if 
they  furvived,  or  of  dying  honourably  in  the 
caufe  of  their  country.  Perhaps,  in  the  other  cafe* 
the  evil,  by  proper  management,  might  have  been 
prevented ; The  men  perifhed  without  being  able 


to 
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quedion  will  judify  a more  particular  in- 

. 

quiry,  whether  the  evil  be  really  natural 
and  unavoidable. 

It  is  an  unpopular  attempt  to  attack 
prejudices  edablifhed  by  time  and  habit,- 
and  fecured  by  the  corruptions  of  luxuri- 
ous life.  It  is  equally  unpleafant  to  at- 
tempt the  reformation  of  abufes,  without 
the  lead  profped  of  fuccefs.  Yet  there 

is  a fecret  pleafure  in  pleading  the  caufe 

* 

of  humanity  and  helplefs  innocence. 

Many  reafons  have  been  afligned,  why 
the  date  of  Infancy  is  the  mod  fickly  5 
and  why  fo  great  a proportion  of  the  hu- 
man Species  is  cut  off  at  that  early  pe- 
riod. 

to  make  any  effort  for  their  prefervation ; they 
faw  the  gradual  approaches  of  death  in  all  its  ter- 
rors, and  fell  unlamented,  and  unfupported  by 
that  military  ardor  and  thirft  of  glory  which  ena- 
ble men  to  defpife  it  in  the  field. 
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riod.  Phyficians  have  infilled  largely  on 
the  unavoidable  dangers  arifing  from  the 
fudden  and  total  change  of  the  animal 
CEconomy  of  Infants,  that  commences 
immediately  upon  the  Birth  ; and  on  the 
dangers  arifing  from  the  free  admifiion 
of  the  external  air  to  their  bodies  at  that 
time.  They  have  expatiated  on  the  high 
degree  of  irritability  of  their  Nervous  Syf- 
tem,  the  delicacy  of  their  whole  frame, 
and  the  acefcency  of  their  food.  A little 
reflection,  however,  may  fhew  us,  that 
this  account  of  the  matter,  though  plau- 
fible  at  firfl  view,  is  not  fatisfa&ory.  This 
fmgle  confideration  refutes  it,  That  all 
thefe  alledged  caufes  of  the  ficklinefs  of 
Infants  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Human  Spe- 
cies, but  are  found  among  many  other  A- 
nimals,  without  being  attended  with  fuch 

effects ; that  the  difeafes,  mod  fatal  to 

✓ 

Children,  are  not  found  among  the  Sa- 
vage 
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vage  part  of  Mankind  ; and  that  they 
prevail,  in  exad  proportion  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Effeminacy  and  Luxury  ; and  in 
proportion  as  people  forfake  the  plain 
di&ates  of  Inftind  and  Nature,  to  follow  ' 
the  Light  of  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call 
Reafon. 

There  is,  in  truth,  a greater  luxurian- 
cy  of  Life  and  Health  in  Infancy,  than 
in  any  other  period  of  Life.  Infants,  we 
acknowledge,  are  more  delicately  fenfible 
to  Injury,  than  thofe  advanced  in  Life  ; 
but,  to  compenfate  this,  their  Fibres  and 
Veffels  are  more  capable  of  Diftenfion, 
their  whole  Syftem  is  more  flexible,  their 
Fluids  are  lefs  acrid,  and  lefs  difpofed  to 
Putrefcence  ; they  bear  all  Evacuations 
more  eafily,  except  that  of  blood  ; and, 
which  is  an  important  circumftance  in 
their  favour,  they  never  fuffer  from  the 
terrors  of  a diflra&ed  Imagination.  Their 

Spirits 
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Spirits  are  lively  and  equal ; they  quickly 
forget  their  pall  Sufferings,  and  never 
anticipate  the  future.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  advantages,  Children  recover 
from  difeafes,  under  fuch  unfavourable 
fymptoms  as  are  never  furvived  by  A- 
dults.  If.  they  wafte  more  quickly  under 
ficknefs,  their  recovery  from  it  is  quick 
in  proportion  ; and  generally  more  com- 
plete than  in  older  people ; as  difeafes 
feldom  leave  thofe  baneful  effects  on  their 
Conffitutions,  fo  frequent  in  thofe  of  A- 
dults.  In  Ihort,  a Phvfician  ought  fcarce 
ever  to  defpair  of  a Child’s  Life,  while  it 
continues  to  breathe. 

Every  other  Animal  brings  forth  its 
yob ng  without  any  affiffance  ; but  We 
judge  Nature  infufficient  for  that  work  ; 
and  think  a Midwife  underffands  it  bet- 
ter.— What  numbers  of  Infants  as  well 
as  of  Mothers  are  deffroyed  by  the  pre- 

pofterous 
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poflerous  management  of  thefe  Artills,  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  inquired  in- 
to this  matter.  The  moll  knowing  and 
fuccefsful  practitioners,  i/  they  are  can- 
did, will  own,  that  in  common  and  na- 
tural cafes,  Nature  is  entirely  fufficient, 
and  that  their  bufinefs  is  only  to  aflift 
her  efforts,  in  cafe  of  weaknefs  of  the  Mo- 
ther, or  an  unatural  pofition  of  the  Child. 

As  foon  as  an  Infant  comes  into  the 
world,  our  firll  care  is  to  cram  it  with 
phyfic. — There  is  a glareous  liquor  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  Infants  and  many 
other  Animals  when  they  are  born, 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  carry  off.  The 
medicine  which  Nature  has  prepared  for 
this  purpofe  is  the  Mother’s  firll  milk. 
This  indeed  anfwers  the  end  very  effec- 
tually ; but  we  think  fome  drug  forced 
down  the  Child’s  throat  will  do  it  much 
better.  The  compofition  of  this  varies 

according 
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according  to  the  fancy  of  the  good  Wo- 
man who  prefides  at  the  birth.— -It  de- 
fer ves  to  be  remarked,  when  we  are  on 
this  fubject,  that  calves,  which  are  the 
only  Animals  generally  taken  under  our 
peculiar  care  in  thefe  circumftances,  are 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  They  have 
the  fame  fort  of  phyfic  adminiltered  to 
them,  and  often  with  the  fame  fuccefs  $ 
many  of  them  dying  under  the  operation, 
or  of  its  confequences : and  we  have  the 
greateft  reafon  to  think  that  more  of  this 
fpecies  of  Animals  die  at  this  period, 
than  of  all  the  other  fpecies  of  Animals 
we  fee  in  thefe  circumftances,  put  toge- 
ther, our  own  only  excepted. 

i . 

Notwithftanding  the  many  moving  calls 
of  natural  Inftincl:  in  the  Child  to  fuck 
the  Mother’s  breaft,  yet  the  ufual  prac- 
tice has  been,  obftinately  to  deny  that  in- 
diligence  till  the  third  day  after  the  birth. 

' By 
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By  this  time  the  fuppreflion  of  the  natu- 
ral evacuation  of  the  milk,  ufually  bring- 
ing on  a fever,  the  confequence  proves 
often  fatal  to  the  Mother,  or  puts  it  out 
of  her  power  to  fuckle  her  Child  at  that 
time.  The  fudden  fwelling  of  the 
breafts,  which-  commonly  happens  about 
the  third  day,  is  another  bad  confequence 
of  this  delay.  When  the  breafts  become 
thus  fuddenly  and  greatly  diftended,  a 
child  is  not  only  utterly  unable  to  fuck, 
but,  by  its  cries  and  ftruggling,  fatigues 
and  heats  both  itfelf  and  the  Mother. 
This  is  another  frequent  caufe,  which 
prevents  nurfing. — We  mufl  obferve 
here,  to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  the  care  of  the  lying-in  hofpital 
in  London,  that  they  were  the  firft,  who, 
in  this  inffance,  brought  us  back  to  Na- 
ture and  common  fenfe  5 and  by  this 
means  have  preferved  the  lives  of  thou- 

fand? 
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fands  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They 
ordered  the  Children  to  be  put  to  the 
Mother’s  bread  as  foon  as  they  fhewed  a ' 
defire  for  it,  which  was  generally  within 
ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  birth.  This 
rendered  the  ufual  dofe  of  phyfic  unne- 
ceflary,  the  milk-fever  was  prevented,  the 
milk  flowed  gradually  and  eafily  into  the 
breads,  which  before  were  apparently 
empty,  and  things  went  fmoothly  on  in 
the  natural  way.  We  are  forry  however 
to  obferve,  that  this  practice  is  not  likely 
to  become  foon  general-.  Phyficians  do 
not  concern  themfelves  with  fubje&s  of 
this  kind,  nor  with  the  regimen  of  Man- 
kind^ unlefs  their  advice  is  particularly 
aiked.  Thefe  matters  are  founded  on  e- 
dabliffied  cufloms  and  prejudices,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conquer,  and  dangerous 
to  attack ; nor  will  it  ever  be  attempted 
by  Men  who  depend  on  the  favour  and 
* E 
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caprice  of  the  world  for  their  fubfidence^ 
and  who  find  it  their  intered  rather  to 
footh  prejudices  than  to  oppofe  them. 
If  a Mother  therefore  is  determined  not 
to  nurfe  her  own  Infant,  fhe  fhould,  for 
her  own  fake,  fuckle  it  at  leaft  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  then  wean  it  by  degrees 
from  her  own  bread.  In  this  way  the 
more  immediate  danger  arifing  from  re- 
pelling the  milk,  is  prevented. 

When  a Mother  does  not  nurfe  her 
own  Infant,  fhe  does  open  violence  to 
Nature  ; a violence  unknown  among  all 
the  inferior  Animals,  whom  Nature  in- 
tended to  fuckle  their  young  : unknown 
among  the  mod  barbarous  nations  ; and 
equally  unknown  among  the  mod  polifh- 
ed  in  the  pured  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  fudden  check  given  to  the 
great  natural  evacuation  of  Milk,  at  a 
time  when  her  weakly  date  renders  her 

unable 
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unable  to  fudain  fo  violent  a fliock,  is  of- 
ten of  the  word  confequence  to  herfelf  $ 
and  the  lofs  to  the  Child  i s much  great- 
er than  is  commonly  apprehended.  A 

Woman  in  this  cafe  runs  an  immediate 

♦ 

rilk  of  her  life  by  a milk-fever,  befides 
the  danger  of  fwelling  and  impodumes  of 
the  breads,  and  fuch  obdru&ions  in  them 
as  often  lay  the  foundation  of  a future 
cancer. — Of  4,400  Women  in  the  lying- 
in  hofpital,  only  four  had  milk  fores,  and 
thefe  had  either  no  nipples,  or  former 
fore  breads  *. 

Some  Women  indeed  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  nurfe  their  Children,  for 
vaiVt  of  milk  ; and  fometimes  it  is  equal- 
ly improper  for  the  Mother  and  the  Child,  . 
on  account  of  fome  particular  diforder 

which  the  Mother  labours  under.  But 

* ** 

this 


* Nelfort, 
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this  is  very  feldom  the  cafe.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  diforders  inci- 
dent to  Women,  of  which  nurfing  is  the 
mofl  effe&ual  cure  ; and  delicate  confti- 
tutions  are  generally  ftrengthened  by  it. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  obferve,  that 
while  a Mother  nurfes  her  Child,  her 
complexion  becomes  clearer  and  more 
blooming,  her  fpirits  are  more  uniform- 
ly chearful,  her  appetite  is  better,  and 
her  general  habit  of  body  fuller  and 
ftronger.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  fewer  Women  die 
while  they  are  nurfing  than  at  any  equal 
period  of  their  lives,  if  we  except  the 
time  of  pregnancy,  during  which  it  is 
unufual  for  a Woman  to  die  of  any  dif- 
eafe,  unlefs  occafioned  by  fome  violent 
external  injury. 

Another 
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Another  great  inconveniency  attending 
the  negleft  of  nurfing,  is  the  depriving 
Women  of  that  interval  of  refpite  and 
eafe  which  Nature  intended  for  them  be- 
tween Child-bearings.  A Woman  who 
does  not  nurfe,  has  naturally  a Child 
every  year  ; this  quickly  exhaufls  the 
conftitution,  and  brings  on  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old-age  before  their  time  5 and  as 
this  negleft  is  moil  frequent  among  Wo- 
men of  fafhion,  the  delicacy  of  their  con- 
ftitutions  is  particularly  unable  to  fuftain 
fuch  a violence  to  Nature.  A woman 
who  nurfes  her  Child,  has  -n  interval  of 
a year  and  a half  or  two  years  betwixt 
her  Children,  in  which  the  conftitution 
has  time  to  recover  its  vigour  *. 

We 

* When  the  natural  evacuation  of  milk  from 
the  breads  is  fuppreffed,  it  renders  the  difcharge 
of  the  Lochia  more  copious,  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  Nature  intended,  which  is  a frequent 

1 ** 

fouice  of  the  Fluor  Albus. 
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We  may  reckon,  among  the  difadvan- 
tages  confequent  on  the  negleft  of  nur- 
fmg,  the  Mother’s  being  deprived  of  a 
very  high  pleafure,  of  the  mod  tender 
and  endearing  kind,  which  remarkably 
ftrengthens  her  attachment  to  the  Infant. 
It  is  not  neceffary  here  to  inquire  into 
the  caufe  of  this  particular  affection  which 
a Mother  feels  for  the  Child  fhe  has  fuck- 
led,  fuperior  to  that  which  fhe  feels  for 
a Child  fuckled  by  a ftranger  ; but  the 
£a£t  itfelf  is  indifputable. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  effimate  the  injury 
Children  fuftain  by  being  deprived  of 
their  natural  nourifnment,  and,  inftead  of 
it,  being  fuckled  by  the  milk  of  Women 
of  different  ages  and  conflitutions  from 
their  Mothers.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that 
a greater  number  of  thofe  Children  die 

who  are  nurfed  by  Grangers,  than  of 

% 

thofe  who  are  fuckled  by  their  own  Mo- 
thers. 
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thers.  This  is  partly  owing  however  to 
the  want  of  that  care  and  attention  which 
the  helplefs  (late  of  Infancy  fo  much  re- 
quires, and  which  the  anxious  affe&ion 
of  a Mother  can  alone  fupply.  Indeed, 
if  it  was  not  that  Nurfes  naturally  con- 

trad  a large  portion  of  the  Inftindive 

* 

fondnefs  of  a Mother,  for  the  Infants  they 
fuckle,  many  more  of  them  would  perihi 
by  want  of  care.  But  it  fhould  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  this  acquired  attachment  cannot 
reafonably  be  expected  among  Nurfes,  in 
large  cities.  The  fame  perverfion  of  nature 
and  manners  which  prevails  there  among 
Women  of  fafhion,  and  makes  them  de- 
cline this  duty,  extends  equally  to  thole 
of  lower  rank  : and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  what  the  call  of  Nature,  not  to  fpeak 
of  love  for  the  hufband,  is  unable  to  ef- 
fectuate in  the  Mother,  will  be  found  in 
a hireling,  who  for  a little  money  turns 

her 


her  own  Infant  out  of  doors.  But  tho* 
it  is  true  that  a Nurfe  may  acquire  by 
degrees  the  follicitude  and  tendernefs  of 
a Mother,  yet  as  thi^s  takes  place  flowly, 
and  only  in<  proportion  as  habit  takes  the 
place  of  Nature,  the  negle&ed  Child  may 

rN  4 - 

perifli  in  the  mean  time.-  There  refults 
even  from  this  polfible  advantage,  an  in- 
convenience which  is  itfelf  fufficient  to 
deter  a Woman  of  any  fenfibility  from 
permitting  her  Infant  to  be  fuckled  by 
another  : and  this  is,  to  have  a ftranger 
partaking  with,  or  rather  alienating  from 
her  the  rights  of  a Mother  ; to  fee  her 
Child  love  another ' Woman  as  well,  or 
better  than'herfelf ; to  perceive  ^he  affec- 
tion it  retains  for  its  natural  • parent  a 

. * i . 

matter  of  favour,  and  that  of  its  adopted ' 
• ► ' 1 * 
one  a duty for  is  not  the  attachment  of 

the  Child  the  reward  due  to  the  .tender 
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cares  of  a Mother  * ? The  many  loath- 
fome  difeafes  to  which  the  lower  clafs  of 
Women  in  large  cities  are  fubje&ed,  is 
another  reafon  againft  their  being  intruf- 
ted  with  fuch  an  office  ; difeafes  which 
are  often  fatal  to  their  little  charges,  or 
which  taint  >their  blood  in  a manner  that 
they  ajid  their  fucceeding  families  may 
feel  very  feverely. 

Children  (hould  be  fuckled  from  nine 
to  twelve  months.  There  are  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  that  may  point  out  the  pro- 
priety of  weaning  them  about  that  time  ; 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the 
Levant,  Children  tafte  nothing  but  their 
Mother’s  milk  till  they  are  a year  old, 
which  in  general  is  a good  rule.  The 
call  of  Nature  {hould  be  waited  for  to 
feed  them  with  any  thing  more  fubftan- 
* F tial. 


* RoufTeau. 
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tial.  Many  diforders  are  incident  to  In- 
fants, by  forcing  other  food  upon  them 
befides  their  Nurfes  milk.  When  we  ne- 
gleet  the  plain  dictates  of  Inftind  in  this 
cafe,  we  cannot  move  a ftep  without  dan- 
ger of  erring,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  food,  or  the  proper  times  of 
giving  it.  New-born  Infants  are  particu- 
larly apt  to  fuffer  from  being  fluffed  with 
water-gruel,  milk  and  water,  weak  wine 
whey,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
which  are  thought  perfectly  mild  and  in- 
nocent. But  the  cafe  is,  Nature  at  this 
time  requires  very  little  food,  but  a great 
deal  of  refl,  as  Infants  fleep  almoft  their 
whole  time,  for  feveral  weeks  after  they 
are  born.  When  therefore  fomething  or 
other  is  continually  pouring  down  their 
throats,  their  natural  repofe  is  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  effe&s  are  flatulency,  gripes, 
and  all  the  other  confequences  of  indigef- 

tion. 
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tion.  It  is  proper  to  wean  Children  by 
degrees,  and  to  make  this  and  every  fub- 
fequent  alteration  in  their  diet  as  gradual 
as  pofiible,  becaufe  too  fudden  tranfitions 
in  this  refpeCt  are  often  attended  with  the 
worft  confequences. 

While  an  Infant  is  fed  by  the  Mother’s 
milk  alone,  it  may  be  allowed  to  fuck  as 
often  as  it  pleafes.  It  is  then  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  Nature,  who  will 
not  negleCt  her  charge  ; and  in  this  cafe 
has  wifely  provided  againft  any  inconve- 
nience that  may  arife  from  the  ftomach 
being  overcharged  with  too  much  milk, 
by  making  the  Child  throw  up  the  fuper- 
fluoifs  quantity  j which  it  does  without 
ficknefs  or  {training. 

If  a Mother  cannot  or  will  not  fuckle 
her  own  Child,  it  fhould  be  given  to  a 
Nurfe  newly  delivered,  whofe  conftitution 
both  of  body  and  of  mind  refembles  the 

Mother’s 
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Mother’s  as  nearly  as  poflible,  provided 
that  conditution  be  a good  one.  The 
Nurfe  fliould  continue  to  live  in  every 
refpect  as  fhe  had  been  accudomed  to  do. 
A tranfition  from  a plain  diet  confiding 
modly  of  vegetables,  from  a pure  air  and 
daily  exercife,  if  not  hard  labour,  to  a 
full  diet  of  Animal  food  and  fermented  li- 
quor, the  clofe  air  of  a town,  and  a total 
want  of  exercife,  cannot  fail  to  affect  the 
health  both  of  the  Nurfe  and  the  Child. 

The  attempt  to  bring  up  an  Infant  en- 
tirely by  the  fpoon  is  offering  fuch  a vio- 
lence to  Nature,  as  nothing  but  the  mod 
extreme  necedity  can  judify.  If  a Child 
was  to  be  nouridied  in  this  way,  even  by 
its  Mother’s  milk  alone,  it  would  not  an- 
fwer.  The  action  of  fucking,  like  that 
of  chewing,  occafions  the  fecretion  of  a 
liquor  in  the  Child’s  mouth,  which  being 

intimately  mixed  with  the  milk,  makes 

• 
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it  fit  eafy  upon,  and  properly  digeft  in 
the  ftomach. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  circum- 
fiances  in  the  rearing  of  Children,  in 

I which,  we  apprehend,  neither  Inflinfl 
nor  the  Analogy  of  Nature  is  properly  re- 
garded. 

All  young  Animals  naturally  delight 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  perpetual  motion  : 
But  we  fignify  our  difapprobation  of  this 
intention  of  Nature,  by  confining  our  In- 
fants moftly  within  doors,  and  fwathing 
them  from  the  time  they  are  born  as 
tightly  as  poflible.- — This  natural  Inftinct 
appears  very  ftrong  when  we  fee  a Child 
rel^fed  from  its  confinement,  in  the 
fliort  interval  between  pulling  off  its  day 
cloaths,  and  fwathing  it  again  before  it  is 
put  to  Beep.  The  evident  tokens  of  de- 
ligfrt  which  the  little  creature  (hews  in  rer 
covering  the  free  ufc  of  its  limbs,  and  the 

ftrong 
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ftrong  relu&ance  it  difcovers  to  be  again 
remitted  to  its  bondage,  one  fhould  ima- 
gine would  ftrike  a convi&ion  of  the 
cruelty  and  abfurdity  of  this  pra&ice,  in- 
to the  moil  ftupid  of  Mankind.  This 
confinement.  Boys,  in  general,  are  foon- 
er  releafed  from ; but  the  fairer  part  of 
the  Species  fuffer  it,  in  fome  degree, 
during  life. 

Some  nations  have  fancied  that  Nature 
did  not  give  a good  ftiape  to  the  head, 
and  thought  it  would  be  better  to  mould 
it  into  the  form  of  a fugar-Ioaf.  The 
Chinefe  think  a Woman’s  foot  much 
handfomer  if  fqueezed  into  a third  part 
of  its  natural  fize.  Some  African  nations 
have  a like  quarrel  with  the  fhape  of  the 
nofe,  which  they  think  ought  to  be  laid 
as  flat  as  poflible  with  the  face.  We 
laugh  at  the  folly  and  are  fhocked  with 
the  cruelty  of  thefe  barbarians  ; but  think, 

with 
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with  equal  abfurdity,  that  the  natural 
Ihape  of  a Woman’s  cheft  is  not  fo  ele- 
gant, as  we  can  make  it  by  the  confine- 
ment of  Stays.- — The  common  effects  of 
this  practice  are  diforders  in  the  ftomach 
and  obftructions  in  the  lungs,  from  their 
not  having  fufficient  room  to  play,  which, 
befides  tainting  the  breath,  cuts  off  num- 
bers of  young  Women  by  confumptions 
in  the  very  bloom  of  life. — But  Nature 
has  (hewn  her  refentment  of  this  practice 
in  the  molt  (hiking  manner,  by  render- 
ing above  half  the  Women  of  fafhion  de- 
formed in  fome  degree  or  other.  Defor- 
mity is  peculiar  to  the  civilized  part  of 

Mankind,  and  is  almoft  always  the  work 

( 

of  our  own  hands.  The  Turkifh  and  A- 
fiatic  Women,  who  are  diftinguifhed  for 
the  elegance  of  their  form,  and  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  their  carriage,  are  accuftomed 
from  their  Infancy  to  wear  no  drefs  but 

what 
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what  is  perfe&ly  loofe. — The  fuperior 
ftrength,  juft  proportions,  and  agility  of 
Savages  are  entirely  the  effe&s  of  their 
hardy  education,  of  their  living  moftly  a - 
broad  in  the  open  air,  and  of  their  limbs 
never  having  fuffered  any  confinement. 
-—The  Siamefe,  Japonefe,  Indians,  Ne- 
groes, Savages  of  Canada,  Virginia,  Bra- 
zil, and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  do  not  fwathe  their  Children, 

but  lay  them  in  a kind  of  large  cradle 

% 

lined  and  covered  with  fkins  and  furs. 
Here  they  have  the  free  ufe  of  their  limbs  5 
which  they  improve  fo  well,  that  in  two 
or  three  months  they  crawl  about  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  in  lefs  than  a 
year  walk  without  any  affiftance.  Where 
Children  are  fwathed,  or  fo  clofely  pi-  / 
nioned  down  in  their  cradles,  that  they 

cannot  move,  the*  impulfive  force  of  the 

internal 
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Internal  parts  of  the  body  difpofed  to  in- , 
creafe,  find  an  unfurmcuntable  obftacle 
to  the  movements  required  to  accelerate 
their  growth,  ihe  Infant  is  continually 
^making  fruitlefs  efforts,  which  wafte  its 
powers  or  retard  their  progrefs.  It  is 
fcarcely  pofiible  to  fwathe  Children  in 
.fuch  a manner  a‘s  not  to  give  them  fome 
pain  ; and  the  conftant  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve- themfelves  from  an  uneafy  pofture, 
is  a frequent  caufe  of  deformity.  When 
the  fwathing  is  tight,  it  impedes  the 
breathing,  and  the  free  circulation  bf  the 
blood,  difturbs  the  natural  fecretions, 
and  diforders  the  conftitution  in  a varie- 

' ty  of  ways.  If  an  Infant  is  pinioned 

; 

down  in  its  cradle  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  prevent  the  fuperfluous  humour  fecre- 
ted  in  the  mouth  from  being  freely  dif- 
charged,  it  muff  fall  down  into  the  fto- 
imach ; where  it  occafions  various  difor- 
* G ders. 
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ders,  efpecially  in  time  of  teething,  when 
there  is  always  a very  great  fecretion  of 
this  fluid.  Another  inconvenience  which 
attends  this  unnatural  confinement  of 
Children,  is  the  keeping  them  from  their 
natural  adion  and  exercife,  which  both 
retards  their  growth,  and  diminifhes  the 
flrength  of  their  bodies.  It  is  pretended 
that  Children  left  thus  at  liberty,  would 
often  throw  themfelves  into  poftures  de- 
Itru&ive  of  the  perfed  conformation  of 
their  body.  But  if  a Child  ever  gets  in- 
to a wrong  fltuation,  the  unealinefs  it 
feels  foon  induces  it  to  change  its  pof- 
ture.  Befides,  in  thofe  countries  where 
no  fuch  precautions  are  taken,  the  Chil- 
dren are  all  robuft  and  all  well  proportion- 
ed* It  is  likewife  faid,  that,  if  Children 
were  left  to  the  free  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  their  reftleflnefs  would  fubjed 
them  to  many  external  injuries ; but 

though 
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though  they  are  # heavy,  they  are  propor- 
tionally feeble,  and  cannot  move  with 

X 

fufficient  force  to  hurt  themfelves.  The 

' « 

true  fource,  however,  of  that  wretched 
flavery  to  which  they  are  condemned  is 
this ; an  Infant  whofe  limbs  are  at  liber- 
ty mud  be  condantly  watched  j but  when 
it  is  fad  bound,  it  requires  little  atten- 
dance from  its  Nurfe,  and  may  be  thrown 
into  any  corner. 

It  is  of  the  utmod  confequence  to  the 
health  of  Infants,  to  keep  them  perfe&ly 
clean  and  fweet.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  f Eadern  countries,  particularly  Tur- 
key, and  the  natives  of  America,  are  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  this  article.  The 
confined  drefs  of  our  Infants  renders  a 
great  degree  of  attention  to  cleanlinefs 
peculiarly  neceffary.  The  clofe  applica- 
tion of  any  thing  acrid  to  the  delicate 

and 
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and  fenfible  fkin  of  an  Infant,  gives  a 
very  fpeedy  irritation,  and  is  one  of  the 
moil  frequent  caufes  of  Children’s  cry- 
Ing. 

Children  when  very  young  never  cry 
but  from  pain  or  ficknefs,  and  therefore 
the  caufe  of  their  diftrefs  fhould  be  ac- 
curately inquired  into.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  continue,  it  difrurbs  all  the  animal 
.funftions,  efpecially  the  digeftive  powers  ; 
and  from  the  diforders  of  thefe  moft  of 
the  difeafes  incident  to  Children  proceed. 
The  cries  of  an  Infant  are  the  voice  of 
Nature  fupplicating  relief.  It  can  exprefs 
its  wants  by  no  other  language.  Inftead 
of  hearkening  to  this  voice,  we  often 
ftifle  it,  by  putting  the  little  wretch  into 
a cradle,  where  the  nOife  and  violent  mo- 
tion confound  all  its  f^nfes,  and  extinguifh 
all  feelings  of  pain  in  a forced  and  unna- 
tural deep.  Sometimes  they  are  allowed 


to 
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to  cry  till  their  flrength  is  exhaufted. 
But  their  violent  ftruggles  to  get  relief, 
and  the  agitations  of  their  paflions,  equal- 
ly diforder  their  conflitutions  ; and  when 
a Child’s  firft  fenfations  partake  fo  much 
of  pain  and  diftrefs,  and  when  the  turbu- 
lent paflions  are  fo  early  awakened  and 

i 

exercifed,  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpe£f 
they  may  have  an  influence  on  the  future 
temper. 

Children  require  a great  deal  of  fleep, 
particularly  in  early  infancy,  nor  fhould 
it  ever  be  denied  them.  If  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  in  conftant  motion  when  they 
are  awake,  which  they  always  choofe  to 
be,  there  will  be  no  cccafion  for  rocking 
them  in  a cradle  : but  the  fleep  which  is 
forced,  by  exhauftecl  Nature  finking  to 
refl:  after  fevere  fits  of  crying,  is  often  too 
long  and  too  profound.  Rocking  in  cra- 
dles is  improper  in  every  refpeft,  from 

the 
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the  confinement  which  it  occafions,  from 
its  overheating  Infants,  from  its  dif- 
ordering  the  digeftion  of  their  food,  and 
from  its  procuring  an  unnatural  and 
forced  fleep. 

As  Children  naturally  turn  their  eyes 
to  the  light,  their  beds  or  cradles  fhould 
be  lighted  from  the  feet,  in  fuch  a way 
as  that  both  eyes  may  be  equally  expofed 
to  it.  If  the  light  is  on  one  fide,  the  eye 
that  is  moft  frequently  dire&ed  to  it  will 
become  ftrongeft.  This  is  likewife  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  fquinting 

The  mifmanagement  of  Children  is 
principally  owing  to  over-feeding,  over- 
clothing, want  of  exercife,  and  of  frefli 
air  f.  Though,  as  v/as  before  obferved, 

a 
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a young  Child  never  cries  but  from  pain 
or  ficknefs,  yet  the  univerfal  remedy  ab- 
furdly  applied  for  all  its  diftreffes,  is  gi- 
ving it  fomething  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or 
rocking  it  in  a cradle.  If  the  wants  and 
motions  of  a Child  are  attended  to,  it 
will  be  found  to  fhew  feveral  figns  of  de- 
firing food  before  it  cries  for  it  ; the  firfl 
fenfations  of  hunger  never  being  attended 
with  pain.  Indeed  thefe  figns  are  feldom 
obferved,  becaufe  Children  are  feldom 
fullered  to  be  hungry.  If  they  were  re- 
gularly fed  only  thrice  a day,  at  dated 
intervals,  after  they  are  weaned,  the  fig- 
nals  of  returning  hunger  would  be  as  in- 
telligible as  if  they  fpoke  ; but,  while  they 
are  crammed  with  fome  trafli  every  hour, 
the  calls  of  natural  appetite  can  never  be 
heard,  d heir  food  fhould  be  fimpie*  and 
of  eafy  digeflion,  and  fhould  never  be  ta- 
ken hot : after  they  are  v/eaned,  till  they 
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are  three  years  old,  it  'fhould  confifl  of 
plain  milk,  panada,  well-fermented  bread, 
barley-meal  porridge  ; and  at  dinner  plain 
light  broth  with  barley  or  rice.  All 
kinds  of  paftry,  puddings,  cuftards,  &c. 
where  the  chief  ingredients  are  unfer- 
mented flour,  eggs,  and  butter,  though 
generally  thought  to  be  light,  lie  much 
heavier  on  the  ftomach  than  many  kinds 
of  animal  food.  Fermented  liquors  of 
every  kind,  and  all  forts  of  fpiceries,  are 
improper.  They  give  a ftimulus  to  the 
digeftive  powers,  which  they,  do  not  re- 
quire, and,  by  exciting  a falfe  appetite, 
are  often  the  caufe  of  their  being  over- 
charged. Their  drink  fhould  be  pure 
water.  The  quantity  of  Children’s  food 
fhould  be  regulated  by  their  appetite  5 
and  as  they  always  eat  with  fome  eager- 
nefs  full  as  much  as  they  ought,  when-’  . 

* % 
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ever  that  eagernefs  ceafes,  their  food 
Ihould  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

The  practice  of  putting  many  clothes 
on  Children,  indulging  them  in  fitting 
near  the  fire,  fleeping  in  fmall  and  warm 
rooms,  and  preferving  them  from  being 
expofed  to  the  various  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  relaxes  their  bodies,  and 
enervates  their  minds.  If  Children,  to- 
gether with  fuch  an  effeminate  education, 
are  pampered  with  animal  food,  rich  fau- 
ces, and  fuch  other  diet  as  over-charges 
their  digeftive  powers,  they  become  fick- 
ly  as  well  as  weak. 

\ 

It  is  a general  error,  that  a new-born 
Infant  cannot  be  kept  too  warm.  From 
this  unfortunate  prejudice,  a healthy 
Child  is  foon  made  fo  tender,  that  it  can- 
not bear  the  frefh  air  without  catching 
cold.  A Child  can  neither  be  kept  too 
cool,  nor  too  loofe  in  its  drefs.  It  wants 
* H left 
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lefs  clothing,  in  proportion,  than  a grown 
perfon,  becaufe  it  is  naturally  warmer  ; 
at  leaf!  more  uniformly  an<i  equally  warm. 
This  is  univerfal  among  all  animals. 
There  are  numberlefs  inftances  of  Infants, 
expofed  and  deferted,  that  have  lived  fe- 
veral  days,  in  fuch  fevere  weather  as 
would  have  killed  moll  adults.  Many 
of  the  difeafes  incident  to  new-born  In- 
fants, and  to  lying-in  Women,  arife 
from  the  hot  regimen  to  which  they  are 
fubjected.  It  is  generally  thought  necef- 
fary  to  keep  lying-in  Women  in  a conf- 
tant  extorted  fweat,  by  confining  them 
for  feveral  days  clofely  to  bed,  in  warm 
rooms,  where  great  care  is  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  frelh  air ; by  giving  them  all  their 
drink  warm,  and  obliging  them  to  take 
down  a larger  quantity  of  it.  than  their 
thirffc  demands.  If  all  thefe  methods 
prove  infufficient  to  force  out  the  defired 

fweat. 
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fweat,  the  affiftance  of  fudorific  medi- 
cines, fometimes  of  the  heating  kind,  is 
called  in.  There  is  the  greatefl:  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  whole  of  this  artifi- 
cial Syftem  of  management  is  highly  per- 
nicious. It  is  contrary  to  the  Analogy 
of  Nature  among  all  other  Animals  and 
the  uncultivated  part  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  who,  unlefs  in  fome  very  extraordina- 
ry cafes,  recover  eafily  and  fpeedily,  after 
bringing  forth  their  young,  without  requi- 
ring to  be  kept  warmer  than  ufual.  The 
frequent  deaths,  and  the  flow  and  difficult 
recoveries  of  Women  after  Child-birth, 
fhew  plainly  that  there  is  an  error  fome- 
wher£  It  is  the  refuge  of  ignorance,  or  the 
blindnefs  of  prejudice,  to  fay,  that  thefe  e- 
vils  are  natural  and  unavoidable.  The 
Conftitution  of  a lying-in  Woman  is  in- 
deed naturally  more  irritable  than  ufual, 
but  this  irritability^  much  increafed  by  a 

hot 
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hot  regimen,  and  by  keeping  her  conftant- 
ly  diffolved  in  fweats : the  effect  of  which 
is,  to  weaken  her  fo  much,  that  the  leaft 
application  of  external  cold  often  pro- 
duces the  molt  dangerous  confequences. 
This  is  confidered  as  an  additional  rea- 
fon  for  keeping  the  unhappy  Woman 
{till  warmer.  It  generally  happens,  that 
a Woman,  for  fome  days  after  her  deli- 
very, has  a conftant  moifture  on  her  fkin  j 
this  natural  moifture  is  moft  effectually 
promoted  by  keeping  her  as  cool  as  in 
her  ufual  health.  If  the  heat  is  increa- 
fed,  inftead  of  this  falutary  perfpiration, 
a fever  is  probably  produced,  which  ei- 
ther fuppreffes  it  entirely,  or  is  attended 
with  a profufe  colliquative  fweac ; and 
often,  in  confequence  of  fuch  fweat,  with 
a miliary  eruption.  By  another  fatal 
error,  in  miftaking  an  effeCt  for  a caufe, 
this  miliarly  eruption  is  confidered  as  a 

critical 
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critical  and  highly  falutary  tranflation  of 
iome  imaginary  morbid  matter  to  the 
fkin  ; which  ought  to  be  promoted,  by 
a warm  regimen  and  fudorific  medicines. 
Thus,  by  leaving  the  plain  road  of  Na- 
ture and  common  fenfe,  people  involve 
themfelves  in  a labyrinth  of  errors,  and 
fancy  they  are  curing  Difeafes,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  creating  them.  It  is  a 
certain  fad:,  however  flrange  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  in  a well-regulated  lying-in 

hofpital,  Women  recover  fooner,  and  are 
fubje&ed  to  fewer  accidents,  after  Child- 
birth, notwithftanding  the  unavoidable 

i " . * f i ' 

expofure  to  more  light  and  noife,  than 
Ladies  of  falhion,  who  are  thought  to 
polfefs  every  poiuble  conveniency,  in  their 
own  houfes.  The  reafon  is  obvious  : In 
fuch  an  hofpital,  the  Women  lie  in  a 
large  ward,  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated, 
and  under  the  direction  and  abfolute  go- 
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vernment  of  a Ehyfician,  who  is  not  fet- 
tered by  other  people’s  prejudices,  but 
feels  himfelf  at  full  liberty  to  aft  accord- 
ing to  the  dilates  of  his  own  Under- 
ftanding  and  Experience. 

But  we  return  to  our  Subject. — Child- 
ren fhould  have  no  Ihoes  or  ftockings,  at 
lead  till  they  are  able  to  run  abroad. 
They  would  ft  and  firmer,  learn  to  walk 
fooner,  and  have  their  limbs  better  pro- 
portioned, if  they  were  never  cramped 
with  ligatures  of  any  kind.  Befides,  ftock- 
ings are  a very  uncleanly  piece  of  drefs, 
and  always  keep  an  infant’s  legs  cold  and 
wet,  if  they  are  not  fhifted  almoft  every 
hour. 

The  a&ive  principle  is  fo  vigorous  and 
overflowing  in  a Child,  that  it  loves  to 
be  in  perpetual  motion  itfelf,  and  to  have 
every  objed  around  it  in  motion.  This 
exuberant  a&ivity  is  given  it  for  the 
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wifeft  purpofes ; as  it  has  more  to  do,  and 
more  to  learn,  in  the  firft  three  years  of 
its  life,  than  it  has  in  thirty  years  of  any 
future  period  of  it.  But  that  lively  and 
refllefs  fpirit,  which  in  infancy  feemed  to 
animate  every  thing  around  it,  gradually 
contra&s  itfelf,  as  the  Child  advances  in 
Life,  nature  requiring  no  more  motion 
than  is  neceffary  for  its  prefervation,  and 
finks  at  lad  into  that  calm  and  ftillnefs 
which  clofe  the  latter  days  of  human 
life. 

We  fhould  freely  indulge  this  a£live 

* i 

fpirit,  and  the  reftlefs  curiofity  of  Child- 
ren, by  allowing  them  to  move  about  at 
theif  pleafure.  This  exercife  gives  ftrength 
and  agility  to  their  limbs,  and  vigour  to 
their  dbnftitutions.  They  fhould  be  al- 
lowed and  even  encouraged  to  handle  ob- 
jects from  their  earlieft  infancy,  and  be 
differed  to  approach  them  as  foon  as  they 


are 
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are  able  to  move  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  It  is  only  by  touch  that  we  ac- 
quire juft  ideas  of  the  hgure  and  fitua- 

tion  of  bodies,  and  therefore  we  cannot 

/ » 

be  too  early  accuftomed  to  examine  by 
this  fenfe  every  vifible  body  within  our 
reach.  All  thefe  purpofes,  however, 
are  fruflrated  by  Infants  being  confined 
in  their  Nurfes  arms  till  they  are  able  to 
walk  alone.  This  confinement  is  like- 
wife  very  apt  to  give  a twifl  to  their 
Ihape,  if  the  Nurfe  is  not  particularly 
careful  to  carry  them  alternately  in  both 
arms,  though  this  twifl  may  not  appear 
for  many  years  after.  But  a flill  more 
Important  injury,  may  be  done  to  them 
by  this  practice,  fo  univerfal  among  thofe 
of  better  rank ; the  injury  arifing  from 
their  having  too  much  or  too  little  exer- 
cife,  or  from  its  being  given  them  at  an 
improper  time.  If  a Child  is  fuffered  to 


move 


move  about  at  its  pleafure,  like  any  other 
young  animal,  from  the  time  it  is  two  or 
three  months  old,  unerring  Inftindt  will 
direct  it  to  take  precifely  the  quantity  of 
exercife,  and  to  take  it  at  the  precife 
times  which  are  molt  proper.  But,  if  it 
is  carried  always  in  a Nurfe’s  arms,  thefe 
important  circumltances  mult  be  regula- 
ted by  her  peculiar  temper  or  caprice. 
It  is  eafy  to  forefee  fome  of  the  numerous 
inconveniencies  that  muft  arife  from  this. 

Neither  ought  Children  to  be  affifted, 
in  their  learning  to  walk,  by  leading- 
firings.  The  only  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  fave 
trouble  to  Nurfes,  who,  by  allowing  the 
Children  to  fwing  in  them,  often  hurt 
their  fhape,  and  retard  their  progrefs  in 
walking.  They  are  lefs  fubjedt  to  fall 
when  they  have  no  fuch  artificial  affif- 
tance  to  depend  on  ; and  they  cannot  too 
early  be  made  fenfible  that  they  are  never 
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to  expett  a fupport  or  affiftance  ih  doing 
any  thing  which  they  are  able  to  do  for 
themfelves.  When  Infants  have  efcaped 
from  the  hands  of  their  Nurfes,  and  are 
able  to  run  about  and  fhift  for  them- 
felves, they  generally  do  well.  It  is  com- 
monly thought  that  weakly  Children 
fhould  not  be  put  on  their  legs,  efpecial- 
ly  if  they  are  the  lead  bent  or  crooked  : 
but  experience  fhews  that  crooked  legs 
will  grow  in  time  ftrong  and  ftrait  by 
frequent  walking,  while  difufe  makes 
them  worfe  and  worfe  every  day.  * 

Cities  are  the  graves  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  f . They  would  perilh  in  a few  ge- 
nerations, if  they  were  not  conftantly  re- 
cruited from  the  country.  The  confined, 
putrid  air  which  mofl  of  their  inhabi- 
tants breathe,  their  foul  feeding,  their 

want 
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want  of  natural  exercife,  but,  above  all, 
their  debauchery,  lhorten  their  lives, 
ruin,  their  conftitutions,  and  produce  a 
puny  and  difeafed  race  of  Children. 

Every  circumftance  points  out  the 
country  as  the  proper  place  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Children  ; the  purity  of  the  air, 
the  variety  of  ruftic  fports,  the  plainnefs 
of  diet,  the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of 
manners,  all  concur  to  recommend  it. 
Crowding  Children  together  in  hofpitals 
is  extremely  pernicious  to  their  health, 
both  from  the  confinement  they  are  fub- 
jected  to,  and  from  the  unwholefome  air 
occafioned  by  a number  of  people  living 

in  the  fame  houfe.  But  it  is  fiill  more 

* 

pernicious  to  confine  them,  before  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth  and 
f!rength?  to  fedentary  employments, 
where  they  breathe  a putrid  air,  and  are 
retrained  from  the  free  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

The 
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The  ufual  effed v of  this  confinement  is, 
either  to  cut  them  off  early  in  life,  or  to 
render  their  conftitutions  weak  and  fick- 
ly.  The  infatiable  thirff  for  money,  not 
only  hardens  the  heart  againft  every  fen- 
timent  of  humanity,  but  makes  Men  blind 
to  that  very  intereft  which  they  fo  an- 
xioufly  purfue.  The  fame  principles  of 
found  policy,  which  induces  them  to 
fpare  their  horfes  and  cattle,  till  they  ar- 
rive at  their  full  fize  and  vigour,  ftiould 
naturally  lead  them  to  grant  a like  refpite 
to  their  Children. 

Though  diet  demands  the  greateft  at- 
tention, in  puny  conftitutions,  yet  it  ad- 
mits of  a very  great  latitude  in  Children 
hardened  by  exercife  and  daily  expofed 

i 

to  the  viciftitudes  of  the  weather.  It  is 
impoftible  to  afcertain  what  the  human 
body  may  be  brought  to  bear,  if  it  is 
gradually  inured  to  the  intemperance  of 

feafons 
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feafons  and  elements,  to  hunger,  third, 
and  fatigue.  Before  it  hath  acquired  fet- 
tled habits,  we  may  induce  almoft  any 
we  pleafe  without  danger  ; when  it  is 
once  arrived  at  its  full  growth  and  conhf- 
tence,  every  material  alteration  is  dange- 
rous. But  the  delicacy  and  luxury  of 
modern  education  deftroy  the  foundation 
of  this  native  vigour  and  flexibility.  Not- 
withftanding’  the  variety  of  abfurd  and 
unnatural  cuftoms  that  prevail  among 
barbarous  nations,  they  are  not  fickly  as 
we  are becaufe  the  hardinefs  of  their 
conflitutions  enables  them  to  bear  all  e:x- 
ceflqs.  The  women  who  inhabit  the  ifth- 
rnus  of  America  are  plunged  in  cold  wa- 
ter, along  with  their  Infants,  immediate- 
ly after  their  delivery,  without  any  bad 
confequence.  All  tliofe  difeafes  which 
arife  from  catching  of  cold,  or  a fudden 
check  given  to  the  perfpiration,  are  found 

only 
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Only  among  the  civilized  part  of  Man- 
kind. An  old  Roman  or  an  Indian,  in 
the  purfuits  of  war  or  hunting,  would 
plunge  into  a river  whilft  in  a profufe 
fweat,  without  fear  and  without  danger. 
A fimilar  hardy  education  would  make 
us  all  equally  proof  againft  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  fuch  accidents. — The  greater  care 
we  take  to  prevent  qatching  cold,  by  the 
various  contrivances  of  modern  luxury, 
the  more  we  become  fubje&ed  to  it.- — 
We  can  guard  againft  cold  only  by  ren- 
dering ourfelves  fuperior  to  its  influence. 
— There  is  a ftriking  proof  of  this  in  the 
vigorous  conftitutions  of  Children  braced 
by  the  daily  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; and 
flill  a ftronger  proof,  in  thofe  Children 
who  are  thinly  clad,  and  fuffered  to  be 
without  (lockings  or  (hoes  in  all  feafons 
and  weathers. 


Nature 
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Nature  never  made  any  country  too 
cold  for  its  own  inhabitants. — In  cold 
climates,  fhe  has  made  exercife  and  even 
fatigue  habitual  to  them,  not  only  from 
the  neceffity  of  their  fituation,  but  from 
choice,  their  natural  diverfions  being  ail 
of  the  athletic  and  violent  kind.  But  the 

i 

foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  modern  man- 
ners has  both  deprived  us  of  our  natural 
defence  againft  the  difeafes  mod  incident 

w 

to  our  own  climate,  and  fubjefted  us  to 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  a warm  one, 
particularly  to  that  debility  and  morbid 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  moft  of  our  difea- 
fes, and  deprives  us  at  the  fame  time  of 
the  fpiri*  and  refolution  to  fupport  them. 

Moft  of  thofe  Children  who  die  under 
two  years  of  age,  are  cut  off  by  the  con- 
fequences  of  teething.  This  is  reckoned 

a natural  and  inevitable  evil ; but  as  all 
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other  animals,  and  the  uncultivated  part 
of  Mankind,  get  their  teeth  without  dan- 
ger, there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  this  is 
not  a natural  evil.  The  procefs  of  Nature 
in  breeding  teeth  is  different  from  her 
ufual  method  of  operating  in  the  human 
body,  which  is  without  pain,  and  com- 
monly without  exciting  any  particular 
fenfation.  But  though  cutting  of  the  teeth 
may  be  naturally  attended  with  fome 
pain,  and  even  a fmall  degree  of  fever, 
yet,  if  a Child’s  conflituticn  be  perfectly 
found  and  vigorous,  probably  neither  of 
thefe  would  be  followed  by  any  bad  con- 
fequences.  The  irritability  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  the  inflammatory  difpo- 
fition  of  the  habit,  at  this  period,  are  pro- 
bably owing  in  a great  meafure  to  too 
full  living,  to  the  conftitution  being  de- 
bilitated by  the  want  of  proper  exercife, 
by  the  want  of  free  expofure  to  the  open 

air, 
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air,  and  the  numberlefs  other  effemina- 
cies of  modern  education.  Other  ani- 
mals facilitate  the  cutting  of  their  teeth 
by  gnawing  fuch  bodies  as  their  gums 
can  make  fome  impreflion  on.  An  In- 
fant, by  the  fame  mechanical  Inftinct,  be- 
gins very  early  to  carry  every  thing  to 
its  mouth.  As  foon  as  this  indication 
of  Nature  is  obferved,  it  fliould  be  dili- 
gently followed,  by  giving  the  Child 
fomething  to  gnaw,  which  is  inoffenfiye, 
which  is  cooling,  and  which  yields  a lit- 
tle to  the  preffure  of  its  gums,  as  liquo- 
rice-root, hard  bifeuit,  wax  candle,  and 
fuch  like.  A perfe&ly  hard  body,  fuch 
as  c(/ral,  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofe, 

nor  will  a Child  ufe  it,  when  its  gums 
arc  in  the  lead  pained. 

We  cannot  help  obferving  here  the  ve- 
ry great  prejudice  which  Children  of  bet- 
ter rank  often  fuffain,  by  a too  early  ap- 
* ’ K plication 
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plication  to  different  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  mofl:  important  poffeffion  that 
can  be  fecured  to  a Child,  is  a healthy 
and  vigorous  conflitution,  a chearful 
temper,  and  a good  heart.  Mofl;  fickly 
Children  either  die  very  foon,  or  drag 
out  an  unhappy  life,  burdenfome  to  them- 
felves,  and  ufelefs  to  the  public.  There 
is  nothing  indeed  to  hinder  a Child  from 
acquiring  every  ufeful  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  every  elegant  accomplifhment 
fuited  to  his  age,  without  impairing  his 
conflitution  j but  then  the  greatefl  atten- 
tion muft  be  had  to  the  powers  of  his  bo- 
dy and  mind,  that  they  neither  be  allow- 
ed to  languifh  for  want  of  exercife,  nor 
be  exerted  beyond  what  they  can  bear. 
Nature  brings  all  her  works  to  perfedlion 
by  a gradual  procefs.  Man,  the  lafl  and 
mofl  perfect  of  her  works  below,  arrives 
at  his  by  a very  flow  procefs.  In  the  ear- 

iy 
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ly  period  of  life,  Nature  feems  particular- 
ly follicitous  to  increafe  and  invigorate 
the  bodily  powers.  One  of  the  principal 
inftruments  fhe  ufes  for  this  purpofe  is, 
that  reftlefs  activity  which  makes  a Child 
delight  to  be  in  perpetual  motion.  The 
faculties  of  the-  mind  difclofe  themfeives 
in  a certain  regular  fucceffion.  The  pow- 
ers of  imagination  firfl  begin  to  appear 
by  an  unbounded  curiofity,  a love  of  what 
is  great,  furprifmg,  and  marvellous,  and, 
in  many  cafes,  of  what  is  ridiculous. 
The  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
Nature  does  not  come  fo  early.  The 
progrefs  of  the  affe&ions  is  flower:  at 
firft  they  are  moftly  of  the  felfilh  kind ; 
but,  by  ^degrees,  the  heart  dilates,  and 
the  focial  and  public  affe&ions  make  their 
appearance.  The  progrefs  of  reafon  is 
extremely  flow.  In  childhood,  the  mind 
can  attend  to  nothing  but  what  keeps  its 

active 
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adlive  powers  in  conftant  agitation,  nor 
can  it  take  in  all  the  little  difcriminating 
circumftances  which  are  neceffary  to  the 
forming  a true  judgment  either  of  perfons 
or  things.  For  this  caufe,  it  is  very  little 
capable  of  entering  into  abftradt  reafon- 
ing"of  any  kind,  till  towards  the  age  of 
manhood.  It  is  even  long  after  this  pe- 
riod  before  any  juftnefs  of  talfe  can  be 
acquired  5 becaufe  that  requires  the  moft 
improved  ufe  of  the  affedtions,  of  the  rea- 
foning  faculty,  and  of  the  powers  of  ima- 
gination. If  this  is  the  order  and  plan  of 
Nature  in  bringing  Man  to  the  perfedtion 
of  his  kind,  it  fhould  be  the  bufmefs  of 
education  religioufly  to  follow  it,  to  affift 
the  fucceffive  openings  of  the  human 
powers,  to  give  them  their  proper  exer- 
cife,  but  to  take  care  that  they  never  be 
over-charged.  If  no  regard  is  had  to  this 
rule,  wre  may  indeed  accelerate  the  feem- 
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ing  maturity  of  our  faculties,  as  we  can 
rear  a plant  in  a hot-bed  ; but  we  (hall 
never  be  able  to  bring  them  to  that  full 
maturity,  which  a more  (tried  attention  to 
Nature  would  have  brought  them  to. 
This  is,  however,  fo  little  obferved  in  the 
education  of  Children  of  better  falhion, 
that  Nature  is,  almoft  from  the  beginning, 
thwarted  in  all  her  motions.  Many  hours 
are  fpent  every  day  in  {Indies  painfully 
difagreeable,  that  give  exercife  to  no  fa- 
culty but  the  memory,  and  only  load  it 

with  what  will  probably  never  turn  to  ei- 
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ther  future  pleafure  or  utility.  Some  of 
the  faculties  are  overtrained,  by  putting 
theih  upon  exertions  difproportioned  to 
their  (length ; others  languifh  for  want 
of  being  exercifed  at  all.  No  know- 
ledge or  improvement  is  here  acquired 
by  the  free  and  fpontaneous  exertion  of 
the  natural  powers : it  is  all  artificial  and 

forced. 
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forced.  Thus  health  is  often  facrificed, 
by  the  body  being  deprived  of  its  requi- 
fite  exercife,  the  temper  hurt  by  frequent 
contradiction,  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
impaired  by  unnatural  and  overftrained 
exertions.  The  happieit  period  of  Hu- 
man Life,  the  days  of  health,  chearfulnefs, 
and  innocence,  on  which  we  always  re- 
flect with  pleafure,  not  without  fome  mix- 
ture of  regret,  are  fpent  in  the  midlt  of 
tears,  punilhments,  and  flavery  $ and  this 
is  to  anfwer  no  other  end  but  to  make  a 
Child  a Man  fome  years  before  Nature 
intended  he  Ihould  be  one.  It  is  not 
meant  here  to  infinuate,  that  Children 
Ihould  be  left  to  form  themfelves,  without 
any  direction  or  afliltance.  On  the  con- 
trary y they  need  the  molt  watchful  atten- 
tion from  their  earlieft  infancy,  and  often 

* w 

contraft  fuch  bad  health,  fuch  bad  tem- 
pers, and  fuch  bad  habits,  before  they  are 

thought 
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though,  proper  fubje&s  of  education,  as 
will  remain  with  them,  in  fpite  of  all  fu- 
ture care,  as  long  as  they  live.  We  on- 
ly intended  to  point  out  the  impropriety 
of  precipitating  education,  by  forfaking 
the  order  in  which  Nature  unfolds  the 
human  powers,  and  by  facrificing  prefent 
happinefs  to  uncertain  futurity.  There 
is  a kind  of  culture  that  will  produce  a 
Man  at  fifteen,  with  his  charafter  and 
manners  perfectly  formed : but  then  he  is 

a little  Man  ; his  faculties  are  cramped, 
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and  he  is  incapable  of  further  improve- 
ment. By  a different  culture  he  might 
not  perhaps  arrive  at  full  maturity  till 
five-and-twenty  ; but  then  he  would  be 
by  far  the  fuperior  man,  bold,  adtive,  and 
vigorous,  with  all  his  powers  capable  of 
^ftill  further  enlargement.  The  bufinefs 
of  education  is  indeed,  in  every  view,  a 
very  difficult  talk.  It  requires  an  intimate 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  Nature,  as  well  as  great 

r 

addrefs,  to  dire&  a Child,  before  he  is  a- 
ble  to  direct  himfelf,  to  lead  him  without 
his  being  confcious  of  it,  and  to  fecure 
the  mofl  implicit  obedience,  without  his 
feeling  himfelf  to  be  a Have.  It  requires 
befides  fuch  a conftant  watchfulneis,  fuch 
inflexible  fteadinefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  much  patience,  tendernefe,  and  affec- 
tion, as  can  fcarcely  be  expected  but  from 
the  heart  of  a parent. 

Thefe  few  obfervations  are  fele&ed 
frcm  a great  number  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, to  prove  that  many  of  the  calami- 
ties complained  of  as  peculiarly  affecting 
the  Human  Species,  are  not  neceflary 
confluences  of  our  conftitution,  but  are 
entirely  the  refult  of  our  own  caprice  and 
folly,  in  paying  greater  regard  to  vague 
and  fhallow  reafonings,  than  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  Nature,  and  the  analogous 

conflitutions 
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conftitutions  of  other  Animals. — They 
are  taken  from  that  period  of  life,  where 
Inftinft  is  the  only  a&ive  principle  of 
our  Nature,  and  confequently  where  the 
analogy  between  us  and  other  Animals 
will  be  found  moll  complete. — When 
our  fuperior  and  more  diftinguifhing  fa- 
culties begin  to  expand  themfelves,  the 
analogy  becomes  indeed  lefs  perfect.  But, 
if  we  would  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  our 
weak  and  fickly  habits,  we  mult  go  back 
to  the  ftate  of  Infancy.  The  foundation 
of  the  evil  is  laid  there.  Habit  foon  fuc- 
ceeds  in  the  place  of  Nature,  and,  how- 
ever unworthy  a fuccelfor,  requires  al- 
moft  equal  attention.  As  years  advance, 
additionaWaufes  of  thefe  evils  are  conti- 
nually taking  place,  and  diforders  of  the 
body  and  mind  mutually  inflame  each  o~ 
ther. — But  this  opens  a field  too  extenfive 
for  this  place.  We  fliall  only  obferve, 
* . L that 
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that  the  decline  of  Human  Life  exhibits 
generally  a fcene  quite  fingdlar  in  Nature. 
—The  gradual  decay  of  the  more  humane 
and  generous  feelings  of  the  heart,,  as 
well  as  of  all  our  boaded  fuperior  powers 
of  imagination  and  underdanding,  till  at 
lad  they  are  utterly  obliterated,  and  leave 
us  in  a more  helplefs  and  wretched  fitua- 
tion  than  that  of  any  animal  whatever, 
is  furely  of  all  others  the  mod  humbling 
confideration  to  the  pride  of  man. — Yet 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
melancholy  exit  is  not  our  natural  fate, 
but  that  it  is  owing  to  caufes  foreign  and 
adventitious  to  our  nature. — There  is  the 
highefb  probability,  at  lead,  that,  if  we 
led  natural  lives,  we  Ihould  retain  to  the 
lad  the  full  exercife  of  all  our  fenfes,  and 
the;  full  poffeflion  of  thofe  fuperior  facul- 
ties, which  we  hope  we  fhall  retain  in  a 
future  and  more  perfed  date  of  exidence. 

— There 


■ — There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  it  is 
in  the  power  of  art  to  protract  life  even 
beyond  the  period  which  nature  has  af- 

figned  to  it.  But  this  inquiry,  however  im- 
portant, is  trifling,  when  compared  to 
that  which  leads  us  to  the  means  of  en- 
joying it,  whilft  we  do  live. 
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SECTION  II. 


THE  advantages  which  mankind  pof- 
fefs  above  the  reft  of  the  animal 
creation  are  principally  derived  from  rea- 
fon,  from  the  focial  principle,  from  tafte, 
and  from  religion.  We  fhali  proceed  to 
inquire  how  much  each  of  thefe  contri- 
butes to  make  life  more  happy  and  com- 
fortable. 

Reafon  of  itfelf  cannot,  any  more  than 
riches,  be  reckoned  an  immediate  blef- 
fing  to  mankind.  It  is  only  the  proper 
application  of  it,  to  render  them  more 
happy,  that  can  entitle  it  to  that  name. 
Nature  has  furnifhed  us  with  a variety  of 

internal 
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internal  fenfes  and  fades,  unknown  to  o« 
ther  animals.  All  thefe,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, are  fources  of  pleafure  j but  with- 
out culture,  mod  of  them  are  fo  faint  and 
languid,  that  they  convey  no  gratification 
to  the  mind.  This  culture  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  reafon.  It  belongs  to  reafon 
to  analyfe  our  fades  and  pleafures,  and, 
after  a proper  arrangement  of  them  accor- 
ding to  their  different  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, to  aflign  to  each  that  degree  of 
cultivation  and  indulgence  which  its  rank 
deferves,  and  no  more.  But  if  reafon, 
indead  of  thus  doing  judice  to  the  vari- 
ous gifts  of  Providence,  be  inattentive  to 
her  chaise,  or  bedow  her  whole  atten- 
tion on  one,  neglefting  the  red,  and  if, 
in  confequence  of  this,  little  happinefs  be 
enjoyed  in  life,  in  fuch  a cafe  reafon  can 
with  no  great  propriety  be  called  a blef- 
fing.  Let  us  then  examine  its  effects 


among 
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among  thofe  who  poffefs  it  in  the  mofl 
eminent  degree. 

The  natural  advantages  of  genius,  and 
a fuperior  underftanding,  are  extremely 
obvious.  One  unacquainted  with  the  real 
date  of  human  affairs,  would  never  doubt 
of  their  fecuring  to  their  poffeffors  the 
mofl:  honourable  and  important  flations 
among  mankind,  nor  fufpedt  that  they 
could  ever  fail  to  place  them  at  the  head 
of  all  the  ufeful  arts  and  profeflions.  If 
he  were  told  this  was  not  the  cafe,  he 
would  conclude  it  muft  be  owing  to  the 
folly  or  wickednefs  of  mankind,  or  to 
fome  unhappy  concurrence  of  accidents, 
that  fuch  men  were  deprived  of  their  na- 
tural flations  and  rank  in  life.  But  in 
fact  it  is  owing  to  none  of  thefe  caules. 
A fuperior  degree  of  reafon  and  under- 
ftanding does  not  ufually  form  a man 
either  for  being  a more  ufeful  member  of 

fociety, 
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fociety,  or  more  happy  in  himfelf.  Thefe 
talents  are  ufually  diffipated  in  fuch  a 
way,  as  renders  them  of  little  account, 
either  to  the  public  or  to  the  poffefibr. — - 
This  wade  of  genius  exhibits  a molt  a- 
ftonilhing  and  melancholy  profpeCt.  A 
large  library  gives  a full  view  of  it.  A- 
mong  the  multitude  of  books  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  how  few  engage  any  one’s 
attention  ? Such  as  are  addrelfed  to  the 
heart  and  imagination,  fuch  as  paint  life 
and  manners  in  juft  colours  and  intereft- 
ing  fituations,  and  the  very  few  that  give 
genuine  defcriptions  of  Nature  in  any  of 
her  forms,  or  of  the  ufeful  and  elegant 
art?,;  are  read  and  admired.  But  the  far 
more  numerous  volumes,  productions  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  profound  fyftems, 
and  difquifitions  of  philofophy  and  theolo- 
gy, are  negleCted  and  defpifed,  and  re- 
main only  as  monuments  of  the  pride, 

ingenuity, 
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Ingenuity,  and  impotency  of  human  un- 
demanding. Yet  many  of  the  inventors 
of  t’nefe  fydems  difcover  the  greated  a- 
cutenefs  and  depth  of  genius ; half  of 
■which,  exerted  on  any  of  the  ufeful  or  e- 
legant  arts  of  life,  would  have  rendered 
their  names  immortal. — But  it  has  ever 
been  the  misfortune  of  philofophical  ge- 
nius to  grafp  at  objets  which  Providence 
has  placed  beyond  its  reach,  and  to  a- 
fcend  to  general  principles  and  to  build 
fydems,  without  that  previous  large  col- 
lection and  proper  arrangement  of  facts, 
which  alone  can  give  them  a folid  foun- 
dation.— Notwithdanding  this  was  point- 
ed out  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  fulled  and 
cleared  manner,  yet  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  any  one  branch 
of  ufeful  philofophy  upon  his  excellent 
plan,  except  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr 
Bovle,  and  a very  few  others. — Genius  is 

naturally 
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naturally  impatient  of  reftraint,  keen  and 
impetuous  in  its  purfuits ; it  delights 
therefore  in  building  with  materials  which 
the  mind  contains  within  itfelf,  or  fuch 
as  the  imagination  can  create  at  pleafure. 
But  the  materials,  requilite  for  the  im- 
provement of  any  ufeful  art  or  fcience, 
muff  all  be  collected  from  without,  by 
fuch  flow  and  patient  obfervation,  as  lit- 
tle fuits  the  vivacity  of  genius,  and  gene- 
rally requires  more  bodily  activity,  than 
is  ufually  found  among  philofopliers. 

Almoft  the  only  pure  productions  of 
the  understanding,  that  have  continued 
to  corpmand  refpect,  are  thofe  of  abftraCt 
mathematics.  Thefe  will  always  be  va- 
luable, independently  of  their  application 
to  the  ufeful  arts.  The  exercife  they  give 
to  the  invention,  and  the  agreeable  furprife 
they  excite  in  the  mind,  by  exhibiting 
unexpected  relations  of  figures  and  quan-  . 

* M ' tity, 
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tity,  are  of  themfelves  natural  four'ces  of 
pleafure.  This  is  the  only  fcience,  the 
principles  of  which  the  philofopher  car- 
ries in  his  own  mind;  infallible  principles 
to  which  he  can  fafely  trull. 

Though  men  of  genius  cannot  bear  the 
fetters  of  method  and  fyllem,  yet  they  are 
the  only  proper  people  to  plan  them  out. 
The  genius  to  lead  and  direct  in  philofo- 
phy  is  dillindt  from,  and  almoft  incompa- 
tible with  the  genius  to  execute.  Lord 
Bacon  was  a remarkable  inllance  of  this, 

r 

He  brought  the  fy Hematic  method  of  the 
fchoolmen,  wdiich  was  founded  on  meta- 
phyfical  and  often  nominal  fubtilties,  into 
deferved  contempt,  and  laid  dowrn  a me- 
thod  of  inveftigation  founded  on  the  jult- 
eft  and  mofl  enlarged  views  of  Nature, 
but  which  neither  himfelf  nor  fucceeding 
philofophers  have  had  patience  to  put  in 
, Hrifl  execution. 
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For  the  reafons  above  mentioned,  ii 
will  be  found  that  fcarcely  any  of  the 
ufeful  arts  of  life  owe  their  improvements 
to  philofophers.  They  have  been  prin- 
cipally obliged  to  accidental  difcoveries, 
or  to  the  happy  natural  fagacity  of  Men, 
who  exercifed  thole  arts  in  private,  and 
who  were  unacquainted  with  and  unde- 
bauched by  philofophy. — This  has  in  a 
particular  manner  been  the  fate  of  Medi- 
cine, the  mofl  ufeful  of  all  thofe  arts.  If 
by  medicine  be  meant  the  art  of  prefer- 
ving  health,  and  reftoring  it  when  loft, 
any  Man  of  fenfe  and  candour,  who  has 

been  regularly  bred  to  it,  will  own  that 

* / 

his  time  has  been  moftly  taken  up  with 
inquiries  into  branches  of  learning,  which 
upon  trial  he  finds  utterly  unprofitable  to 
the  main  ends  of  his  profeffion,  or  wafted 
in  reading  ufelefs  theories  and  volumi- 
nous explanations  and  commentaries  on 

thefe 


thefe  theories  ; and  will  ingenuoufly  ac- 
knowledge, that  every  thing  ufeful,  which 
he  ever  learned  from,  books  in  the  courfe 
of  many  years  ftudy,  might  be  taught  to 
any  Man  of  common  fenfe  and  attention 
in  almofi:  as  many  months,  and  that  a 
few  years  experience  is  worth  all  his  li- 
brary.—-Medicine  in  reality  owes  more  to 
that  illiterate  enthufiaft,  Paracelfus,  for 
introducing  fome  of  the  moll  ufeful  re- 
medies, than  to  any  phyfician  who  has 
written  fince  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  if 
we  except  Dr.  Sydenham  ; who  owes  his 
reputation  entirely  to  a great  natural  fa- 
gacity  in  making  obfervations,  and  to  a 
ftill  more  uncommon  candour  in  relating 
them.  What  little  medical  philofophy 
he  had,  which  was  as  good  as  his  time 
afforded,  ferved  only  to  warp  his  genius, 
and  render  his  writings  more  perplexed 
and  tirefome. 

....  . ...  i . , 
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But  what  ihews  in  the  ilrongefi  light 
at  what  an  awful  diftance  philofophers 
have  ufually  kept  from  inquiries  of  ge- 
neral utility  to  mankind,  is,  that  agricul- 
ture, as  a fcience,  is  yet  only  in  its  infan- 
cy.— A mathematician  or  philofopher,  if 
he  happens  to  polfefs  a farm,  does  not  un- 
derfland  the  conftru£tion  of  his  cart  or 
plough  fo  well  as  the  fellow  who  drives 
them,  nor  is  he  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  cultivating  his  ground  to 
the  greatefl:  advantage.  "VVe  have  indeed 
many  fyltems  of  agriculture,  that  is,  we 
have  large  compilations  of  general  maxims 
and  principles,  along  with  a profufion  of 
what  is  called  philofophical  reafoning  on 
the  fubjett.  But  the  capital  deficiency  in 
hulbandry  is,  a copious  collection  of  par- 
ticular obfervastions  and  experiments,  ful- 
ly and  clearly  related,  well  attefted,  and 
properly  arranged.  ri  hefe  alone  can  give 

anv 


any  authority  to  general  maxims.  With- 
out thefe,  we  ought  to  diflruft  all  fuch 
maxims,  as  we  know  many  of  them  are 
founded  on  fads,  either  totally  falfe  or 
very  imperfectly  related,  and  that  o- 
thers  are  eftablifhed  on  very  erroneous 
reafoning  from  fads  that  are  indeed  un- 
queftionable. 

It  is  with  pleafure,  however,  that  we 
obferve  the  genius  of  a more  enlarged 
philofophy  arifing,  a philofophy  fubfervi- 
ent  to  life  and  public  utility.  Since  know- 
ledge has  come  to  be  more  generally  dif- 
fufed,  that  fpirit  of  free  inquiry,  which 
formerly  employed  itfelf  in  theology  and 
politics,  begins  now  to  pierce  into  o- 
ther  fciences.  The  authority  of  antiqui- 
ty and  great  names,  in  fubjeds  of  opinion, 
is  lefs  regarded.  Men  begin  to  be  weary 
of  theories  which  lead  to  no  ufeful  con- 
fequences,  and  have  no  foundation  but 
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in  the  imagination  of  ingenious  men. 
The  load  of  learned  rubbilh,  under  which 
fcience  has  lain  fo  long  concealed,  partly 
for  the  meaneft  and  vileft  purpofes,  begins 
to  be  taken  off ; and  there  feems  to  be  a 
general  difpofition  in  mankind  to  expofe 
to  their  deferved  contempt  thofe  quackifh 
and  unworthy  arts,  which  have  fo  often 
difgraced  literature  and  gentlemen  of  a 
liberal  profeffion.  The  true  and  only 
method  of  promoting  fcience,  is  to  com- 
municate it  with  clearnefs  and  precifion, 
and  in  a language  as  much  diverted  of 

r 

technical  terms  as  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ject  will  admit.  What  renders  this  parti- 

' ' t 

cularly  neceffary  is,  that  fpeculative  men, 
who  have  a genius  for  arrangement,  and 
for  planning  ufeful  inquiries,  are  very  of- 
ten, for  reafons  before  given,  deficient  in 
the  executive  part.  The  principles  there- 
fore of  every  fcience  fhould  be  explained 

by 
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by  them  with  all  pofiible  perfpicuity,  in. 
order  to  render  them  more  generally  un- 
derftood,  and  to  make  their  application 
to  the  ufeful  arts  more  eafy.  We  have  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  the  good  eife&s  of 
this,  in  Chymiftry.  This  fcience  lay  for 
many  ages  involved  in  the  deepeft  obfcu- 
rity,  concealed  under  a jargon  intelligi- 
ble to  none  but  a few  adepts,  and,  by  a 
ftrange  affociation,  frequently  interwoven 
with  the  wildeft  religious  enthufiafm. 
Boerhaave  had  the  very  high  merit  of 
refcuing  it  from  this  obfcurity,  and  or 
explaining  it  in  a language  intelligible  to 
every  man  of  common  feiife.  oince  that, 
time  Chymiftry  has  made  very  quick  ad- 
vances. ft  he  1 rench  philofopheis,  in  par- 
ticular, have  deferved  well  of  mankind 
for  their  endeavours  to  render  this  fcience* 
as  well  as  every  branch  of  natural  philo- 
fophy,  fubfervient  to  the  ufeful  and  ele- 
gant 
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tint  arts ; and  have  the  additional  merit 
of  communicating  their  knowledge  in  the 
eafieft  and  moft  agreeable  manner.  Mr 
Buffon  has  not  only  given  us  the  bell:  na- 
tural hiftory,  but,  by  the  beauty  of  his 
compofition  and  elegance  of  his  ftile,  has 
rendered  a fubjeclq  which,  in  moft  hands, 
has  proved  a very  dry  one,  both  pleafmg 
and  interefting. 

The  fame  liberal  and  manly  fpirit  of 
inquiry  which  has  difcovered  itfelf  in  o- 
ther  branches  of  knowledge,  begins  to 
find  its  way  into  medicine.  Greater  at- 
tention is  now  given  to  experiment  and 
obferv^tion  j the  infufticiency  of  any  idle 
theory  is  more  quickly  dete&ed,  and  the 
pedantry  of  the  profeflion  meets  with  its 
deferved  ridicule.  We  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning here,  for  the  honour  of  our  own 
country,  that  pharmacy  has  been  lately 
tefcued  from  a ftate  that  was  a fcandai 
* N 
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to  phyfic  and  common  fenfe,  and  is  now 
brought  into  a judicious,  concife,  and  to- 
lerably elegant  fyftem.  Even  agriculture, 
the  molt  natural,  the  moft  ufeful,  and, 
amongft  the  mod;  honourable  becaufe  mod 
independent  employments,  which  many 
years  ago  began  to  engage  the  attention 
of  gentlemen,  is  now  thought  a fubjeCt 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  philofo- 
phers.  Mr  du  Hamel,  who  is  the  Dr 
Hales  of  France,  has  fet  a noble  example 
in  this  way,  as  he  does  in  promoting  e- 
very  other  branch  of  knowledge  connect- 
ed with  public  utility  *. 

Nothing 

* His  example  has  been  followed  by  fome  o- 
thers  in  his  own  country  and  in  Switzerland ; 
but  in  Britain  the  genuine  fpirit  of  experimental 
agriculture  begins  to  diffufe  itfelf  with  a zeal  and 
rapidity  that  promifes  foon  to  eflablilh  this  fciencc 
on  the  moft  folid  foundation : The  public  lies  un- 
der particular  obligations,  on  this  fubjeft,  to  the 
fpirit,  ingenuity,  and  induftry  of  Mr  Young. 
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Nothing  contributes  more  to  deprive 
the  world  of  the  fruits  of  great  parts, 
than  the  paflion  for  univerfal  knowledge, 
fo  conftantly  annexed  to  thofe  who  pof- 

fefs  them.  By  means  of  this  the  flame 

\ 

of  genius  is  wafled  in  the  endlefs  labour 
of  accumulating  promifcuous  or  ufelefs 
facts,  while  it  might  have  enlightened 
the  molt  ufeful  arts  by  concentrating  its 
force  upon  a Angle  objeCt.  This  diflipa- 
tion  of  genius  is  molt  effectually  checked 
by  the  honeft  love  of  fame,  which  prompts 
a man  to  appear  in  the  world  as  an  au- 
thor. This  neceflarily  circumfcribes  his 
excursions,  and  determines  the  force  of 
his  genius  to  one  point.  This  likewife 
refcues  him  from  that  ufual  abufe  and 
proftitution  of  fine  parts,  the  wafting  of 
the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  reading, 
which  is  really  the  effect  of  lazinefs. 
Here  the  mind,  being  in  a great  meafure 

paflive, 
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paffive,  becomes  forfeited  with  knowledge 
which  it  never  digefts : the  memory  is 
burdened  with  a load  of  nonfenfe  and 
impertinence,  while  the  powers  of  genius 
and  invention  languifh  for  want  of  exer- 
cife. 

f ■ ' nT? 

Having  obferved  of  how  little  confe- 
quence  a great  underftanding  generally  is 
to  the  public,  let  us  next  confider  the  ef- 
fects it  has  in  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  the  individual. — It  is  very  evident, 
that  thofe  who  devote  mod  of  their  time 

« * ^ i . Y 

to  the  exercifes  of  the  underflanding, 
are  far  from  being  the  happiefl  men. 
They  enjoy  indeed  the  pleafore  arifing 
from  the  purfoit  and  difcovery  of  truth. 
Perhaps  too  the  vanity  arifing  from  a 
confcioufoefs  of  foperior  talents  adds  not 
a little  to  their  happinefs.  But  there  are 
many  natural  fources  of  pleafore  from 
which  they  are  in  a great  meafure  cut 

* off. 
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off. — All  the  public  and  focial  affections, 
in  common  with  every  tafte  natural  to 
the  human  mind,  if  they  are  not  proper- 
ly exercifed,  grow  languid.  People  who 
devote  molt  of  their  time  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  underftandings,  muff  of 
courfe  live  retired  and  abftraCted  from 
the  world.  The  focial  affeCtions  (thofe 
inexhauftible  fources  of  happinefs)  have 
therefore  no  play,  and  confequently  lofe 
their  natural  warmth  and  vigour.  The 
private  and  felfifh  affections  however  are 
not  proportionably  reduced.  Envy  and 
jealoufy,  the  moft  ungenerous  and  moft 
tormenting  of  all  paffions,  prevail  remark- 
ably among  this  rank  of  men. 

Hence  perhaps  there  is  lefs  friendfhip 
among  learned  men,  and  efpecially  among 
authors,  than  in  any  other  clafs  of  man- 
kind. People  of  independent  fortunes, 
who  have  no  views  of  intereft  or  ambi- 
tion 
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tion  to  gratify.,  naturally  conneft  them- 
felves  with  fuch  as  referable  them  in  their 
tades  and  fentiments,  and  as  their  pur- 
fuits  do  not  interfere,  their  friendfhips 
may  be  fincere  and  lading.  In  thofe  pro- 
feflions  likewife  where  intered  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  immediate  object,  we  often 
find  men  very  cordially  attached  to  one 
another,  if  the  field  be  large  enough  to 
admit  them  all.  But  in  the  purfuits  of 
fame  and  vanity,  the  cafe  is  very  diffe- 
rent. There  is  a jealoufy  here  that  ad- 
mits no  rival,  that  makes  people  confider 
whatever  is  given  to  others  as  taken  away 
from  themfelves.  Hence  the  expreffive 
filence,  or  the  cold,  extorted,  meafured 
approbation,  given  by  rival  authors  to 
thofe.  works  of  genius,  which  more  im- 
partial and  difinterefted  judges  receive 
with  the  warmed  and  mod  unreferved  ap- 
plaufe.  Such-  a generodty,  fuch  a great  - 

nefs 
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nefs  of  foul,  as  render  one  fuperior  to  fo 
mean  a jealoufy,  are  perhaps  the  rarefl 
virtues  to  be  found  among  mankind. 

This  ftate  of  war  among  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  not  only  prevents  each  of 
them  in  fome  meafure  from  receiving  that 
portion  of  fame  to  which  he  is  juftly  en- 
titled, but  is  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
which  exclude  them  from  that  influence 
and  afcendency  in  the  different  profeflions 
and  affairs  of  life,  which  their  fuperior 
talents  would  otherwife  readily  procure 
them.  Dull  people,  though  they  do  not 
comprehend  men  of  genius,  are  afraid  of 
theiri,  and  naturally  unite  againfl  them, 
and  the  mutual  jealoufies  and  diffentions 
among  fuch  men,  give  the  dunces  all  the 
advantages  they  could  wifh  for.  As  the 
focial  affe&ions  become  languid,  among 
thofe  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
fpeculative  fcience,  becaufe  they  are  not 


exer- 
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exercifed,  the  public  affections,  the  Iov£ 
of  liberty  and  of  a native  country,  become 
feeble  for  the  fame  reafon.  There  are 
perhaps  no  men  who  embrace  fentiments 
of  patriotifm  and  public  liberty  with  fo 
much  ardor,  as  thofe  who  are  juft  enter- 
ing upon  the  world,  and  who  have  got  a 
very  liberal  and  claffical  education.  Youth 
indeed  is  the  feafon  when  every  generous 
and  elevated  fentiment  molt  eafily  finds 
its  way  to  the  heart  : At  this  happy  pe- 
riod, that  high  fpirit  of  independence, 
that  zeal  for  the  public,  which  animated 
the  Greek  and  Roman  people,  communi- 
cate themfelves  to  the  foul  with  a peculiar 
warmth  and  enthufiafin.  But  this  fervor 
too  foon  fubfides.  If  young  men  engage 
in  public  and  active  life,  every  manly  and 
difinterefted  purpofe  is  in  danger  of  being 
loft,  amidft  the  uiliverfal  diffipation  and 
corruption  of  manners,  that  furround 

them ; 
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them  ; a depravity  of  manners  now  be- 
come fo  enormous,  that  any  pretenfion 
to  public  virtue  is  confidered  either  as 
hypocrify  or  folly.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  devote  themfelves  to  a fpeculative, 
fedentary  life,  abftra&ed  from  fociety,  all 
the  a&ive  virtues  and  a&ive  powers  of 
the  mind  are  ftill  more  certainly  extin- 
guished. A capacity  for  vigorous  and 
fteady  exertions  can  only  be  preferVed  by 
regular  habits  of  activity.  Love  of  a 
Country  and  of  a public  cannot  fubfift 
among  men,  who  neither  know  nor  love 
the  individuals  which  compofe  that  pub- 
lic. if  a man  has  a family  and  friends, 
thefe  give  him  an  interefl  in  the  com- 
munity, and  attach  him  to  it ; becaufe 
their  honour  and  happinefs,  which  he 
regards  as  much  as  his  own,  are  eflential- 
ly  conne&ed  with  its  welfare.  But  if  he 
is  a Tingle,  folitary  Being,  unconne&ed 
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with  family  or  friends,  there  is  little  to 
attach  him  to  one  country  in  preference 
to  another.  If  any  encroachment  is  threa- 
tened againfl  his-perfonal  liberty  or  pro- 
perty, he  may  think  it  more  eligible  to 
convey  himfelf  to  another  country,  where 
he  can  live  unmolefted,  than  to  ftruggle, 
at  the  rifk  of  his  life  and  fortune,  againft 
fuch  encroachments  at  home.  Befides, 
we  generally  find  retired  fpeculative  men, 
who  value  themfelves  on  their  literary 
ae.complifiiments,  very  much  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  world,  if  it  has  not  rewar- 
ded them  according  to  their  own  fenfe  of 
their  importance,  which  it  is  feldom  pof- 
fible  to  do.  Swollen  with  pride  and  en- 
vy, they  range  all  mankind  into  two  claf- 
fes,  the  Knaves  and  the  Fools.  But  how 
can  we  fuppofe  one  fhould  love  a country 
or  a community  confiding  of  fuch  worth- 
lefs  members  ? 


When 
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When  abflradtion  front  company  is  car- 
ried far,  it  occafions  grofs  ignorance  of 
life  and  manners,  and  necenarily  deprives 
a man  of  all  thofe  little  accomplifhments 
and  graces  which  are  eflentlal  to  polifhed 
and  elegant  fociety,  and  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  mixing  with  the  world. 

The  want  of  thefe  is  often  an  infuperable 
bar  to  the  advancement  of  perfons  of  real 
merit,  and  proves  therefore  a frequent 
fource  of  their  difguft  at  the  world,  and 
confequently  at  themfelves  ; for  no  man 
can  be  happy  in  himfelf  who  thinks  ill  of 
every  one  around  him. 

Thd  general  complaint  of  the  negleft 
of  merit. does  not  feem  to  be  well  found- 
ed. It  is  unreafonable  for  any  man,  who 
lives  detached  from  fociety,  to  complain 
that  his  merit  is  negle&ed,  when  he  ne-  - 
ver  has  made  it  known.  The  natural  re- 
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ward  of  mere  genius,  is  the  efteem  of 

thofe 
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thofe  who  know  and  are  judges  of  it. 
This  reward  is  never  with- held.  There  is 
a like  unreafonable  complaint,  that  little 
regard  is  commonly  paid  to  good  quali- 
ties of  the  heart.  But  it  ffiould  be  confi- 
dered,  that  the  world  cannot  fee  into  the 
heart,  and  can  therefore  only  judge  of  its 
goodnefs  by  vifible  effeCts.  There  is  a 
natural  and  proper  expreffion  of  good  af- 
fections, which  ought  always  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  in  which  true  politenefs 
principally  confifts.  This  expreffion  may 
be  counterfeited,  and  fo  may  obtain  the 
reward  due  to  genuine  virtue  $ but  where 

this  natural  index  of  a worthy  character 

* 

is  wanting,  or  where  there  is  even  an 
outward  expreffion  of  bad  difpofitions, 
the  world  cannot  be  blamed  for  judging 
from  fuch  appearances. 

Bad  health  is  another  common  atten- 
dant on  great  parts,  when  tjiefe  parts  are 

exerted. 
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exerted,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  rather  in 
a fpeculative  than  active  life. — It  is  obfer* 
ved  that  great  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of 
genius  is  commonly  attended  with  a re- 
markable delicacy  of  conftitution,  and  a 
peculiar  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  that  thofe,  who  polfefs  it,  feldom  ar- 
rive at  old  age.  A fedentary,  ftudious 
life  greatly  increafes  this  natural  weak- 
nefs  of  conftitution,  and  brings  on  that 
train  of  nervous  complaints  and  low  fpi- 
rits,  which  render  life  a burden  to  the 
polfelfor  and  ufelefs  to  the  public.  No-* 
thing  can  fo  effedually  prevent  this  as  ac- 
tivity/ regular  exercife,  and  frequent  re- 
laxations of  the  mind  from  thofe  keen 
purfuits  it  is  ufually  engaged  in. — Too 
afliduous  an  exertion  of  the  mind  on  any 
particular  fubjeft,  not  only  ruins  the 
health,  but  impairs  the  genius  itfelf 
whereas,  if  the  mind  be  frequently  un- 
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bent  by  amufements,  it  always  returns  to 
its  favourite  objed  with  double  vigour. 

But  one  of  the  principal  misfortunes 
of  a great  underftanding,  when  exerted 
in  a fpeculative  rather  than  in  an  active 
fphere,  is  its  tendency  to  lead  the  mind 
into  too  deep  a fenfe  of  its  own  weaknefs 
and  limited  capacity.  It  looks  into  na- 
ture with  too  piercing  an  eye,  difcovers 
every  where  difficulties  imperceptible  to 
a common  underftanding,  and  finds  its 
pro.grefs  ftopt  by  obftacles  that  appear 
infurmountable.  This  naturally  produces 
a gloomy  and  forlorn  fcepticifm,  which 
poifons  the  chearfulnefs  of  the  temper, 
and,  by  the  hopelefs  profped  it  gives  of 
improvement,  becomes  the  bane  of  fci- 
ence  and  adivity.  This  fceptical  fpirit, 
when  carried  into  life,  renders  even  men 
of  the  bell  underftanding  unfit  for  bufi- 
.nefs.  When  they  examine  with  the 

greateft 
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greateft  accuracy  all  the  poffible  confe- 
quences  of  a ftep  they  are  ready  to  make 
in  life,  they  difcover  fo  many  difficulties 
and  chances  againfl  them,  whichfoever 
way  they  turn,  that  they  become  flow 
and  fluctuating  in  their  refolutions,  and 
undetermined  in  their  conduct.  But,  as 
the  bufmefs  of  life  is  in  reality  only  a 
conjectural  art,  in  which  there  is  no 
guarding  againfl:  all  poffible  contingencies, 
a man  that  would  be  ufeful  to  the  public 
or  to  himfelf,  muft  be  at  once  decifive  in 
his  refolutions,  and  heady  and  fearlefs  in 
carrying  them  into  execution. 

VvV  ffiali  mention,  in  the  laft  place,  a- 
mong  the  inconvenicncies  attendant  on 
luperior;  parts,  that  folitude  in  which  they 
place  a perfon  on  whom  they  are  bellow- 
ed, even  in  the  midfl:  of  fociety* 

To 

Condemned  in  bufmefs  or  in  arts  to  drudge. 

Without  a feeond  and  without  a judge  *. 

* Pope. 
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To  the  few,  who  are  judges  of  his  abi- 
lities, he  is  an  objeft  of  jealoufy  and  en- 
vy. The  bulk  of  mankind  confider  him 
with  that  awe  and  diftant  regard  that  is 
incompatible  with  confidence  and  friend- 
iliip.  They  will  never  unbofom  thera- 
feves  to  one  they  are  afraid  of,  nor  lay 
open  their  weakneffes  to  one  they  think 
has  none  of  his  own.  For  this  reafon 
we  commonly  find  that  even  men  of  ge- 
nius have  the  greateft  real  aife&ion  and 
friendfhip  for  fuch  as  are  very  much  their 
inferiors  in  point  of  underftanding  ; 
good-natured,  unobferving  people,  with 
whom  they  can  indulge*  all  their  peculia- 
rities and  weakneffes  without  referve. 
Men  of  great  abilities  therefore,  who  pre- 
fer the  fweets  of  focial  life  and  private 
friendfhip  to  the  vanity  of  being  admired, 
ought  carefully  to  conceal  their  fuperiori- 
ty,  ai}d  bring  themfelves  down  to  the  le- 
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vel  of  thofe  they  converfe  with.  Nor 
mud  this  feem  to  be  the  effedt  of  a de- 
figned  condefcenfion  ; for  that  is  peculiar- 
ly mortifying  to  human  pride. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  effe&s  which  the  faculty  of  rea- 
fon,  that  boaded  charadteridic  and  pri- 
vilege of  the  human  fpecies,  produces  a^ 
mong  thofe  who  poflefs  it  in  the  mod  e- 
minent  degree  : and,  from  the  little  in- 
fluence it  feems  to  have  in  promoting  ei- 
ther public  or  private  good,  we  are  al- 
mod  tempted  to  fufpedt,  that  providence 
deprives  us  of  thofe  fruits  we  naturally 
expedbfrom  it,  in  order  to  preferve  a cer- 
tain balance  and  equality  among  mankind. 
Certain  it  is  that  virtue,  genius,  beauty, 
wealth,  power,  and  every  natural  advan- 
tage one  can  be  pofleiTed  of,  are  ufually 
mixed  with  forne  alloy.,  which  difap- 
points  the  fond  hope  of  their  raifmg  the 
* P pofleiTor 
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poffeffor  to  any  uncommon  degree  of  e- 
minence,  and  even  in  fome  meafure 
brings  him  down  to  the  common  level  of 
his  fpecies. 

The  next  diftinguiihing  principle  of 
mankind,  which  was  mentioned,  is  that 
which  unites  them  into  focieties,  and  at- 
taches them  to  one  another  by  fympathy 
and  affe&ion.  This  principle  is  the  fource 
of  the  moft  heart-felt  pleafure  which  we 
ever  enjoy. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  natural 
connection  with  the  underftanding. — It 
Was  before  obferved,  that  perfons  of  the 
belt  underftanding  pofiefied  it  frequently 
in  a very  inferior  degree  to  the  reft  of 
mankind  ; but  it  was  at  the  fame  time 
mentioned,  that  this  did  not  proceed  from 
lefs  natural  fenfibility  of  heart,  but  from 
the  focial  principle  languiftnng  for  want 
of  proper  exercife.  By  its  being  more 
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exercifed  among  the  idle  and  diiTipated, 
perfons  of  this  character  fometimes  derive 
•more  pleafure  from  it ; for  not  only  their 
pleafures  but  their  vices  are  often  of  the 
t focial  kind  ; and  hence  the  focial  princi- 
ple is  warm  and  vigorous  among  them. 
Even  drinking,  if  not  carried  to  excefs, 
is  found  favourable  to  this  principle,  e- 
fpecially  in  our  northern  climates,  where 
the  aife&ions  are  naturally  cold  j as  it 
produces  an  artificial  warmth  of  temper, 
opens  and  enlarges  the  heart,  and  difpels 
the  referve,  natural  perhaps  to  wife  men, 

but  inconfiflent  with  connections  of  fym- 
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pathy  *ind  affeCtion. 

All  thofe  warm  and  elevated  defcrip- 
tions  of  friendfhip,  which  fo  powerfully 
charm  the  minds  of  young  people,  and 
reprefent  b as  the  height  of  human  felici- 
ty are  really  romantic  among  us.  When 
we  look  round  us  into  life,  we  meet  with 

nothing 
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nothing  correfponding  to  them,  except 
among  an  happy  few  in  the  fequeftered 
fcenes  of  life,  far  removed  from  the  pur- 
fuits  of  intereft  or  ambition.  Thefe  fen- 
timents  of  friendfhip  are  original  and  ge- 
nuine productions  of  warmer  and  hap. 
pier  climes,  and  adopted  by  us  merely 
out  of  vanity.— The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  applied  to  the  more  delicate  and 
interefting  attachment  between  the  fexes. 
— Many  of  our  fex,  who,  becaufe  polfef- 
fed  of  fome  learning,  affume  the  tone  of 
fuperior  wifdom,  treat  this  attachment 
with  great  ridicule,  as  a weaknefs  below 
the  dignity  of  a man,  and  allow  no  kind 
of  it  but  what  we  have  in  common  with 
the  whole  animal  Creation.  They  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  fair  fex  are  ufeful  to 
us,  and  a very  few  will  deign  to  confider 
fome  of  them  as  reafonable  and  agreea- 
ble companions.  But  it  may  be  que- 

ftioned, 
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ftioned,  whether  this  is  not  the  language 
of  an  heart  infenfible  to  the  molt  refined 
and  exquifite  pleafure  human  nature 
is  capable  of  enjoying,  or  the  language 
of  difappointed  pride,  rather  than  of  wif- 
dom  and  nature.  No  man  ever  defpifed 
women  who  was  a favourite  with  them, 
nor  did  any  one  ever  fpeak  contemptu- 
cully  of  love,  who  was  confcious  of  lo- 
ving and  being  beloved  by  a woman  of 
merit.  The  attachment  between  the  fexes 
is  a natural  principle,  which  forms  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  happinefs  of  human 
life  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  the 
power  of  beauty  in  the  eaftern  countries 
is  extremely  abfolute,  no  other  accom- 
plilhments  are  thought  neceflary  to  the 
women,  but  fuch  as  are  merely  perfonal. 
They  are  cut  off  therefore,  by  the  moft 
cruel  exertion  of  power,  from  ail  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement,  and  pafs  their 

lives 
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lives  in  a lonely  ignominious  confine- 
ment 5 excluded  from  all  free  intercourfe 
with  human  fociety.  The  cafe  is  very 
different  in  this  climate,  where  the  power 
of  beauty  is  very  limited.  Love  with  us 
is  but  a feeble  paffion,  and  generally 
yields  eafily  to  intereft,  ambition,  or 
even  to  vanity,  that  pafiion  of  a little 
mind  and  a cold  heart ; as  luxury  there- 
fore advances  among  us,  love  muft  be 
extinguifhed  among  people  of  better  rank 
altogether.  To  give  it  any  force  or  per- 
manency, we  muft  conned  it  with  fen- 
timent  and  efteem.  But  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  do  this,  if  we  treat  women  as  we 
do  children.  If  we  imprefs  their  minds  with 
a belief  that  they  were  only  made  to  be 
domeftic  drudges,  and  the  flaves  of  our 
pleafures,  we  debafe  their  minds,  and  de- 
ftroy  all  generous  emulation  to  excel ; 
whereas,  if  we  ufe  them  in  a more  libe- 
ral 
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ral  and  generous  manner  ; a decent  pride* 
a confcious  dignity,  and  a fenfe  of  their 
own  worth,  will  naturally  induce  them  to 
exert  themfelves  to  be,  what  they  would 
wifh  to  be  thought,  and  are  entitled  to 
be,  our  companions  and  friends.  This 
however,  they  can  never  accomplifh  by 
leaving  their  own  natural  characters  and 
affuming  ours.  As  the  two  fexes  have 
very  different  parts  to  act  in  life,  nature 
has  marked  their  characters  very  diffe- 
rently ; in  a way  that  beft  qualifies  them 
to  fulfil  their  reipeCtive  duties  in  fociety. 
Nature  intended  us  to  protect  the  women, 
to  provide  for  them  and  their  families. 
Our  bufinefs  is  without  doors.  All  the 
rougher  and  more  laborious  parts  in  the 
great  fcene  of  human  affairs  fall  to  our 
fliare.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe,  we  have 
occafion  for  our  greater  bodily  ftrength, 
greater  perfonal  courage,  and  more  en- 
larged powers  of  underftanding.  The 

greateft 
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greateft  glory  of  women  lies  in  private 
and  domeftic  life,  as  friends,  wives,  and 
mothers.  It  belongs  to  them,  to  regiu 
late  thq  whole  oeconomy  of  a family. 
But  a much  more  important  charge  is 

i 

committed  to  them.  The  education  of 
the  youth  of  both  fexes  principally  devol- 
ves upon  the  women,  not  only  in  their 
infancy,  but  during  that  period,  in  which 
the  conftitution  both  of  body  and  mind, 
the  temper  and  difpofitions  of  the  heart, 
are  in  a great  meafure  formed.  They 
are  defigned  to  foften  our  hearts  and  po- 
lifh  our  manners.  The  form  of  power 
and  authority,  to  direft  the  affairs  of 
public  focieties  and  private  families,  re- 
mains indeed  with  us.  But  they  have  a 
natural  defence  againft  the  abufe  of  this 
power,  by  that  foft  and  infmuating  ad- 
drefs,  which  enables  them  to  controul  it, 
and  often  to  transfer  it  to  themfelves. 
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In  this  view,  the  part  which  women 
have  to  ad  in  life,  is  important  and  re- 
fpedable ; and  nature  has  given  them  all 
the  necefiary  requifites  to  perform  it. 
They  poflefs,  in  a degree  greatly  beyond 
us,  fenfibility  of  heart,  fweetnefs  of  tem- 
per, and  gentlenefs  of  manners.  They 
are  more  chearful  and  joyous.  They 
have  a quicker  difcernment  of  charaders. 
They  have  a more  lively  fancy,  and  a 
greater  delicacy  of  tafte  and  fentiment  $ 
they  are  better  judges  of  grace,  elegance, 
and  propriety,  and  therefore  are  our  fu- 
periors  in  fuch  works  of  tafte  as  depend 
on  thefe.  If  we  do  not  confider  women 
in  this  honourable  point  of  view,  we 
mud  forego  in  a great  meafure  the  plea- 
fure  arifing  from  an  intercourfe  between 

the  fexes,  and,  together  with  this,  the 

* 

joys  and  endearments  of  domeftic  life. 
Befides,  in  point  of  found  policy,  we 
# Ihould 
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fhould  either  improve  the  women  or  a-' 
bridge  their  power  ; if  we  give  them  an 
important  truft,  we  fhould  qualify  them 
for  the  proper  difcharge  of  it ; if  we  give 
them  liberty,  we  fhould  guard  againft 
their  abufe  of  it  j and  not  truft  fo  entire- 
ly, as  many  of  us  do,  to  their  infenfibili- 
ty,  or  to  their  religion.  A woman  of  a 
generous  fpirit,  if  fhe  is  treated  as  a 
friend  and  an  equal,  will  feel  and  grate- 
fully return  the  obligation  ; and  a man 
of  a noble  mind  will  be  infinitely  more 
gratified  with  the  attachment  of  a woman 
of  merit,  than  with  the  obedience  of  a 
dependant  and  a Have. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  other  pleafures 
we  enjoy  as  fociai  beings,  we  fhall  find 

many  delicacies  and  refinements  admired 
* 

by  fome,  which  others,  who  never  felt 
them,  treat  as  vifionary  and  romantic. 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  account  for 

this. 
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this.  There  is  certainly  an  original  dif- 
ference in  the  conftitutions  both  of  Men 
and  of  Nations  ; but  this  is  not  fo  great 
as  at  firft  view  it  feems  to  be.  Human 
Nature  confifts  of  the  fame  principles 
every  where.  In  fome  people  one  prin- 

i 

ciple  is  naturally  ftronger  than  it  is  in 
others,  but  exercife  and  proper  culture 
will  do  much  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 
The  inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  having 
lefs  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility  of 
heart,  enter  but  very  faintly  into  thofe 
refinements  of  the  Social  Principle,  in 
which  lyTen  of  a different  temper  delight. 
But  if  fuch  refinements  are  capable  of 
affording  to  the  Mind  innocent  and  Tub  - 
ftantial  pleafure,  it  fhould  be  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  philofophy  to  fearch  into  the  pro- 
per methods  of  cultivating  and  impro- 
ving them.  This  ftudy,  which  makes  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  philofophy  of 

life 
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life  and  manners,  has  been  furprifingly 
negledted  in  Great  Britain.  Whence  is 
it  that  the  Englifh,  with  great  natural 
genius  and  acutenefs,  and  ftill  greater 

goodnefs  of  heart,  bleffed  with  riches 

. 

and  liberty,  are  rather  a melancholy  and 
unhappy  people  ? Why  is  their  neigh- 
bouring nation,  whom  they  defpife  for 
their  fhallownefs  and  levity,  yet  awk- 
wardly imitate  in  their  mofl  frivolous 
accomplifhments,  happy  in  poverty  and 
ilavery  ? We  are  obliged  to  own  the  one 
poffefles  a native  chearfulnefs  and  vi- 
vacity beyond  any  other  people  upon 
earth ; but  ftill  much  is  owing  to  their 
cultivating  with  the  greateft  care  all  the 
arts  which  enliven  and  captivate  the  i- 
magination,  foften  the  heart,  and  give 
fociety  its  highefl  polifh.  In  Britain  we 
generally  find  men  of  fenfe  and  learning 
fpeaking  in  a contemptuous  manner  of 

all 


all- writings  addreffed  to  the.  imagination 
and  the  heart,  even  of  fuch  as  exhibit 
genuine  pictures  of  life  and  manners 
But,  befides  the  additional  vigour  Vmui 
thefe  give  to  the  powers  of  the  nnag-. 
tion,  and  the  influence  they  have  uA 
dering  the  affedtions  warmer  and  more, 
lively,  they  are  frequently  of  the  greated 
fervice  in  communicating  a knowledge 
of  the  world  : a knowledge  the  mod  im- 
portant of  all  others  to  one  who  is  to 
live  in  it,  and  who  would  wifh  to  act  his 
part  with  propriety  and  dignity.  Moral 
painting  is  undoubtedly  the  highed  and 
mod  tifeful  fpecies  of  painting.  The 
execution  may  be,  and  generally  is,  very 
wretched,  and  fuch  as  has  the  word  ef- 
fects, in  mifleading  the  judgment  and  de- 
bauching the  heart : but,  if  this  kind  of 
writing  continues  to  come  into  the  hands 

of 
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of  men  of  genius  and.  worth,  little  room 
will  be  left  for  this  complaint. 

There  is  a remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  French  in  their 
tafle  of  focial  life.  The  gentlemen  in 
France,  in  all  periods  of  life,  and  even 
in  the'  moft  advanced  age,  never  affo- 
ciate  with  one  another,  but  fpend  all  the 
hours  they  can  fpare  from  bufinefs  or 
ftudy  with  the  ladies ; with  the  young, 
the  gay,  and  the  happy. — It  is  obierved, 
that  the  people  of  this  rank  in  France 
live  longer,  and,  what  is  of  much  greater 
confequence,  live  more  happily,  and  en- 
joy their  faculties  of  body  and  mind 
more  entire,  in  old  age,  than  any  people 
in  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  we  have 
certain  notions  of  propriety  and  deco- 
rum, which  lead  us  to  think  the  french 
manner  of  fpending  their  hours  of  re- 
laxation from  bufinefs  extremely  ridicu* 

• lous.  • 
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ious.  But  if  we  examine  with  due  at- 
tention into  thefe  fentiments  of  propriety, 
we  ihall  not  perhaps  find  them  to  be 
built  on  a very  folid  foundation.  We 
believe  that  it  is  proper  for  perfons  of 
the  fame  age,  of  the  fame  fex,  of  funilar 
difpofitions  and  purfuits,  to  afi'ociate  to- 
gether. But  here  we  feem  to  be  de- 
ceived by  words.  If  we  confult  Nature 
and  common  fenfe,  we  Ihall  find  that  the 
true  propriety  and  harmony  of  fociai  life 
confifts  in  the  afl'ociation  of  people  of 
different  difpofitions  and  chara&ers  judi- 
cioufly  blended  together.  Nature  has 
made  no  individual,  nor  any  clafs  of  peo- 
ple, independent  of  the  reft  of  their  fpe- 
cies,  or  fufficient  for  their  own  happinefs. 
Each  fex,  each  chara&er,  each  period  of 
life,  have  their  feveral  advantages  and 
difadvantages ; and  that  union  is  the  hap- 
pieft  and  molt  proper  where  wants  are 

mutually 
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mutually  fupplied.  The  fair  fex  fhould 
naturally  expeft  to  gain,  from  our  con- 
verfation,  knowledge,  wifdom,  and  fe- 
datenefs  j and  they  fhould  give  us  in  ex- 
change, humanity,  politenefs,  chearful- 
nefs,  tafte,  and  fentiment.  The  levity, 
the  rafhnefs,  and  the  folly  of  early  life,  is 
tempered  with  the  gravity,  the  caution, 
and  the  wifdom  of  age ; while  the  timi- 
dity, coldnefs  of  heart,  and  languor,  in- 
cident to  declining  years,  are  fupported 
and  affifted  by  the  courage,  the  warmth, 
and  the  vivacity  of  youth. 

Old  people  would  find  great  advan- 
tage in  affociating  rather  with  the  young 
than  with  thofe  of  their  own  age. — Many 
caufes  contribute  to  deftroy  chearfulnefs 
in  the  decline  of  life,  befides  the  natu- 
ral decay  of  youthful  vivacity.  The  few 
furviving  friends  and  companions  are  then 
dropping  off  apace  j the  gay  profpe&s, 

that 
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that  fwelled  the  imagination  in  more  ear* 
ly  and  more  happy  days,  are  then  vanifli- 
ed,  and,  together  with  them,  the  open, 
generous,  unfufpicious  temper,  and  that 
warm  heart  which  dilated  with  benevo- 
lence to  all  mankind.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  gloom,  difguft,  fufpicion,  and 
■all  the  felfilh  paffions  which  four  the  tem- 
per and  contract  the  heart.  When  old  peo- 
ple alfociate  only  with  one  another,  they 
mutually  increafe  thefe  unhappy  difpofi- 
tions,  by  brooding  over  their  difappoint- 
ments,  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and 
fuch  like  chearlefs  and  uncomfortable 
fubje&s.  The  converfation  of  young  peo- 
ple difpels  this  gloom,  and  communicates 
a chearfulnefs,  and  fomething  elfe  per- 
haps which  we  do  not  fully  underftand, 
of  great  confequence  to  health  and  the 
prolongation  of  life.  There  is  an  uni- 
verfal  principle  o imitation  among  man- 
* R kind, 
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kind 5 which  difpofes  them  to  catch  in- 
ftantaneoufly,  and  without  being  confci- 
ous  of  its  the  refemblance  of  any  action 
or  chara&er  that  prefents  itfelf.  This 
difpofition  we  can  often  check  by  the 
force  of  reafon,  or  the  afliftance  of  op- 
pofite  impreflions : at  other  times  it  is 
infurmountable.  We  have  numberlefs 
examples  of  this  in  the  fimilitude  of  cha- 
racter and  manners  induced  by  people 
living  much  together,  in  the  fudden  com- 
munications of  terror,  of  melancholy,  of 
joy,  of  the  military  ardor,  when  no  caufe 
can  be  afligned  for  thefe  emotions.  The 
communication  of  nervous  diforders,  e- 
fpecially  of  the  convulfive  kind,  is  often 
fo  aftonifhing,  that  it  has  been  referred  to 
fafcination  or  witchcraft.  We  lhall  not 
pretend  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
mental  infedion  $ but  it  is  a fad  well 
eftablifhed,  that  fuch  a thing  exifts,  and 

that 
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that  there  is  fuch  a principle  in  Nature 
as  an  healthy  fympathy,  as  well  as  a mor- 
bid infection. 

An  old  Man,  who  enters  into  this  phi- 
lofophy,  is  far  from  envying,  or  proving  a% 
check  on  the  innocent  pleafures  of  young 
people,  and  particularly  of  his  own  Chil- 
dren. On  the  contrary,  he  attends  with 
delight  to  the  gradual  opening  of  the  i- 
magination  and  the  dawn  of  reafon ; he 
enters,  by  a fecret  fort  of  fympathy,  into 
their  guiltlefs  joys,  that  recal  to  his  me- 
mory the  tender  images  of  his  youth, 
which,  by  length  of  time,  have  contrac- 
ted a foftnefs  * inexprelfibly  agreeable  ; 
and  thus  the  evening  of  life  is  protra&ed 
to  an  happy,  honourable,  and  unenvied 
old  age. 


* Addifoo. 
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SECTION  III. 


r |-iHE  advantages  derived  to  Mankind 
from  Tafte,  by  which  we  under- 
hand the  improved  ufe  of  the  powers  of 
the  imagination,  are  confined  to  a very 
fmall  number.  Tafte  implies  not  only  a 
quicknefs  and  juftnefs  of  intellectual  dif- 
cernment,  but  alfo  a delicacy  of  feeling 
in  regard  to  pleafure  or  pain,  confequent 
upon  a difcernment  of  its  proper  objeCt. 
The  fervile  condition  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind requires  conftant  labour  for  their 
daily  fubfiftence.  This  of  necefiity  de- 
prives them  of  the  means  of  improving 
the  powers  either  of  imagination  or  of 

reafon. 
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reafon,  except  fo  far  as  their  particular 
employment  renders  fuch  an  improvement 
necelfary.  Yet  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  the  Men  of  this  clafs  the  happieft, 
at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  are  juft  above 
want.  If  they  do  not  enjoy  the  pleafures 
arifing  from  the  proper  culture  of  the 
higher  powers  of  their  nature,  they  are 
free  from  the  mifery  confequent  upon 
the  abufe  of  thefe  powers.  They  are  like- 
wife  in  full  poffeflion  of  one  great  fource 
of  human  happinefs,  which  is  good  health 
and  good  fpirits.  Their  minds  never  lan- 
guid /or  want  of  exercife,  or  want  of  a 
purfuit,  and  therefore  the  taedium  vitae , 
the  infupportable  liftielfnefs  arifing  from 
the  want  of  fomething  to  wiih,  or  fome- 
thing  to  fear,  is  to  them  unknown. 

But  even  among  thofe  to  whom  an 
eafy  fortune  gives  fufficient  leifure  and 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of 

tafte, 


tafte,  we  find  little  attention  given  to  it, 
and,  confequently,  little  pleafure  derived 
from  it.  Nature  gives  only  the  feeds  of 
tafte,  culture  mud  rear  them,  or  they  will 
never  become  a confiderable  fource  of 
pleafure.  The  only  powers  of  the  mind 
that  have  been  much  cultivated  in  this 
ifland,  are  thofe  of  the  underftanding. 
One  unhappy  confequence  of  this  has 
been  to  diffolve  the  natural  union  be- 
tween philofophy  and  the  fine  arts ; an 
union  extremely  neceffary  to  their  im- 
provement.  Hence  Mufic,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  have  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  artifts  unafiifted 
by  philofophy,  and  even  unacquainted 
with  the  works  of  great  matters. 

The  productions  of  purely  natural  ge- 
nius are  fometimes  great  and  furprifing, 
but  are  generally  attended  with  a wild- 
nefs  and  luxuriancy  inconfiftent  with  juft 

tafte. 
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taile.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  philofophy  to 
analyfe  and  afcertain  the  principles  of 
. every  art  where  taile  is  concerned  j but 
this  does  not  require  a philofopher  to  be 
mailer  of  the  executive  part  of  thefe  arts, 
or  to  be  an  inventor  in  them.  His  bull- 
nefs  is  to  diredl  the  exertion  of  genius  in 
fuch  a manner  that  its  productions  may 
attain  to  the  utmoft  poflibie  perfection. 

It  is  but  lately  that  any  attempt  was 
made  among  us  to  analyfe  the  principles 
of  beauty,  or  of  mufical  expreffion.  And 
its  having  been  made  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  accident  of  two  eminent  artifls, 
the  one  in  Painting  *,  the  other  in  Mu- 
fic  f , having  a philofophical  fpirit,  and  v 
applying  it  to  their  feveral  profeflions. 
Their  being  eminent  mailers  and  perfor- 
mers was  undoubtedly  of  fingular  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  writing  on  thefe  fub- 
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je&s,  but  was  by  no  means  fo  effential  as 
is  generally  believed.  Mr  Webb,  who 
was  no  painter,  has  explained  the  prin- 
ciples of  talle  in  painting  with  an  accu- 
racy and  perfpicuity  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  greatefl  mailer.  He 
fhews,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  we  are 
wholly  guided  by  the  prejudice  of  names, 
we  no  longer  trull  our  own  fenfes ; that 
we  mull  acknowledge  merit  which  we  do 
not  fee,  and  undervalue  that  which  we 
do;  and  that,  diftrelfed  between  authori- 
ty and  convidlion,  we  become  difgulled 
with  the  difficulty  of  an  art,  which  is, 
perhaps,  of  ail  others  the  moll  eafily  un- 
derflood, becaufe  it  is  the  moll  direfl  and 
immediate  addrefs  to  the  fenfes. 

It  is  likewife  but  very  lately  that  mo- 
dern philofophy  has  condefcended  to  be- 
llow any  attention  on  poetry«or  compoli- 
tion  of  any  kind.  The  genuine  fpirit  of 
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crlticifm  is  but  juft  beginning  to  exert  it* 
felf.  The  eonfequence  has  been,  that  all 
thefe  arts  have  been  under  the  abfolute 
dominion  of  fafhion  and  caprice,  and 
therefore  have  not  given  that  high  and 
lafting  pleafure  to  the  mind,  which  they 
would  have  done,  if  they  had  been  exer- 
cifed  in  a way  agreeable  to  Nature  and 
juft  tafte. 

Thus,  in  painting,  the  fubjett  is  very 
feldom  fuch  as  has  any  grateful  influence 
on  the  mind.  The  defign  and  execution, 
as  far  as  the  mere  painter  is  concerned, 

i 

is  ofteij  admirable,  and  the  tafte  of  imi- 
tation is  highly  gratified  ; but  the  whole 
piece  wants  meaning  and  expreflion,  or 
what  it  has  is  trifling,  and  often  extreme- 
ly difagreeable.  It  is  but  feldom  we  fee 
Nature  painted  in  her  moft  amiable  or 
graceful  forms,  in  a way  that  may  capti- 
vate the  heart  and  make  it  better.  On 
f S the 
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the  contrary,  we  often  find  her  in  fixa- 
tions the  moft  unpleafing  to  the  mind,  in 
old  age,  deformity,  difeafe,  and  idiotifm. 
The  Dutch,  and  many  of  the  Flemifh, 
commonly  exhibit  her  in  the  lowed:  and 
moft  debafing  attitudes  ; and  in  Italy,  the 
Genius  of  painting  is  frequently  profti- 
tuted  to  the  purpofes  of  the  moft  defpi- 
cable  fuperftition. — ' Thus  the  mind  is  dif- 
appointed  in  the  pleafure  which  this  ele- 
gant art  is  fo  admirably  fitted  to  convey ; 
the  agreeable  effeft  of  the  imitation  being 
counteracted  and  deftroyed  by  the  unhap- 
py choice  of  the  fubjeCl. 

The  influence  of  Mufic  over  the  mind 
is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  is  capable  of  railing  and 
Toothing  every  paflion  and  emotion  of  the 
foul.  Yet  the  real  effe&s  produced  by 
it  are  inconfiderable.  This  is  in  a great 
meafure  owing  to  its  being  left  in  the 

hands 
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hands  of  practical  muficians,  and  not  un- 
der the  direction  of  tafle  and  philofophy : 
For,  in  order  to  give  mufic  any  extenfive 
influence  over  the  mind,  the  compofer 
and  performer  muff  underhand  well  the 
human  heart,  the  various  affociations  of 
the  paffions,  and  the  natural  tranfitions 
from  one  to  another,  fo  as  they  may  be 
able  to  command  them,  in  confequence 
of  their  fkill  in  mufical  expreffion. 

No  fcience  ever  flourifhed  while  it 
was  confined  to  a fet  of  men  who  lived 
by  it  as  a profeffion.  Such  men  have 
purfuit^  very  different  from  the  end  and 
defign  of  their  art.  The  interefted  views 
of  a trade  are  widely  different  from  the 
i enlarged  and  liberal  profpe&s  of  genius 
and  fcience.  When  the  knowledge  of  an 
art  is  confined  in  this  manner,  every  pri- 
vate prattitioner  muff  attend  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  his  craft,  or  flarve.  If 

he 
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he  goes  out  of  the  common  path,  he  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  object  of  the 
jealoufy  and  the  abufe  of  his  brethren  ; 

and  among  the  reft  of  mankind  he  can 

* - 

neither  find  judges  nor  patrons.  This  is 
particularly  the  cafe  of  the  delightful  art 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  which  has  now  be- 
come a fcience  fcarcely  underftood  by 
any  but  a few  compofers  and  performers. 
They  alone  dire£t  the  public  tafte,  or  ra- 
ther dictate  to  the  world  what  they  fhould 
admire  and  be  moved  with  ; and  the  va- 
nity of  moft  people  makes  them  acquiefce 
in  this  afliimed  authority,  left  otherwife 
they  fhould  be  fufpe&ed  to  want  tafte  and 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft.  In  the  mean 
time,  men  of  fenfe  and  candour,  not  find- 
ing that  pleafure  in  mufic  which  they 
were  made  to  expeft,  are  above  diffem- 
bling,  and  give  up  all  pretenfions  to 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  it.— They  are 
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even  modefl  enough  to  afcribe  their  in«» 
fenfibility  of  the  charms  of  mufic  to  their 
want  of  a good  ear,  or  a natural  tafte  for 
it,  and  own  that  they  find  the  fcience  fa 
complicated,  that  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  the  trouble  it  mufl  coft  them  to 
acquire  an  artificial  one.  They  refolve 
to  abandon  an  art  in  which  they  defpair 
of  ever  becoming  fuch  proficients,  as  ei- 
ther to  derive  pleafure  from  it  themfelves, 
or  to  be  able  to  communicate  it  to  others; 
at  lead  without  making  that  the  ferious 
bufinefs  of  life,  which  ought  only  to  be 
the  amufement  of  an  idle  or  the  folace  of 
a melancholy  hour.  But,  before  they  en- 
tirely forego  one  of  the  moft  innocent 
amufements  in  life,  not  to  fpeak  of  it  in 
an  higher  ftile,  it  would  not  be  improper 
to  inquire  a little  more  particularly  into 
the  fubjed.  We  fhall  therefore  here  beg 
leave  to  examine  fome  of  the  firft  princi- 
ples 
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pies  of  tafte  in  mufic  with  the  utmoft 
freedom. 

9 

Mufic  is  the  fcience  of  founds,  fo  .far 
as  they  affedt  the  mind.  Nature  inde- 
pendently of  cuftom  has  connected  cer- 
tain founds  or  tones  with  certain  feelings 
of  the  mind.  Meafure  and  proportion  in 

founds  have  likewifc  their  foundation  in 

■ 

Nature.  Thus  certain  tones  are  natural- 
ly adapted  to  folemn,  plaintive,  and 
mournful  fubje&s,  and  the  movement  is 
flow  ; others  are  expreffive  of  the  joyous  f 
and  elevating,  and  the  movement  is  quick, 

— Sounds  likewife  affe6l  the  mind,  as  they 
are  loud  or  foft,  rough  or  fmooth,  dif- 
tinft  from  the  confideration  of  their  gra- 
vity  or  acutenefs.  Thus  in  the  JEolian 
harp  the  tones  are  pleafant  and  foothing, 
though  there  is  no  fucceffion  of  notes 
varying  in  acutenefs,  but  only  in  loud- 
nefs.  The  effeft  of  the  common  drum,  | 

in 
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in  roufing  and  elevating'  the  mind,  is 
very  ftrong ; yet  it  has  no  variety  of 
notes ; though  the  effect  indeed  here  de- 
pends much  on  the  proportion  and  mea- 
fure  of  the  notes. 

Melodv  confiits  in  the  agreeable  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fingle  founds. — The  melody 
that  pleafes  in  one  country  does  not  e- 
qually  pleafe  in  another,  though  there 
are  certain  general  principles  which  uni- 
verfally  regulate  it,  the  fcale  of  mufic  be- 
ing the  fame  in  all  countries. — Harmony 
con  fids  in  the  agreeable  effect  of  founds 
differing  in  acutenefs  produced  together  j 

the  general  principles  of  it  are  likewife 

\ 

fixed. 

One  end  of  mufic  is  merely  to  com- 
municate pleafure,  by  giving  a flight  and 
tranflent  gratification  to  the  Ear ; but  the 
far  nobler  and  more  important  is  to  com- 
mand the  paflions  and  move  the  heart. 

In 
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In  the  firft  view  it  is  an  innocent  amufe- 
ment,  well  fitted  to  give  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation to  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of 
ftudy  or  bufinefs, — In  the  other  it  is  one 
of  the  molt  iifeful  arts  in  life. 

Mufic  has  always  been  an  art  of  more 
real  importance  among  uncultivated  than 
among  civilized  nations.  Among  the 
former  we  always  find  it  intimately  con- 
nected with  poetry  and  dancing ; and  it 
appears, . by  the  teftimony  of  many  an- 
cient authors  that  mufic,  in  the  origi- 
nal fenfe  of  the  word,  comprehended  me- 
lody, dance,  and  fong.  By  thefe  almofl 
all  barbarous  nations  in  every  age,  and 
in  every  climate,  have  exprefled  all  ftrong 
emotions  of  the  mind.  By  j-  thefe  attrac- 
tive and  powerful  arts  they  celebrate 
their  public  folemnities ; by  thefe  they 

lament 

* See  Plato  and  Athenacus.  f Brown. 
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lament  their  private  and  public  calami- 
ties* the  death  of  friends  or  the  lofs  of 
warriors  ; by  thefe  united  they  exprefs 
their  joy  on  their  marriages,  harvefts, 
huntings,  victories  ; praife  the  great  ac- 
tions of  their  gods  and  heroes  ; excite 
each  other  to  war  and  brave  exploits,  or 
to  fuffer  death  and  torments  with  unfha- 
ken  conftancy. 

In  the  earliefl  periods  of  the  Greek 
ftates,  their  moil  ancient  maxims,  exhor- 
tations, and  laws,  and  even  their  hiflory, 
were  written  in  verfe,  their  religious  rites 
were  accompanied  by  dance  and  fong, 
and  their  earliefl  oracles  were  delivered 
in  verfe,  and  fung  by  the  priefl  or  prief- 
tefs  of  the  fuppofed  god.  While  melody, 
therefore,  conjoined  with  poetry,  conti- 
nued to  be  the  eftablifhed  vehicle  of  all 
' the  leading  principles  of  religion,  morals, 
and  polity,  they  became  the  natural  and 

# rp 


proper 
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proper  obje&s  of  public  attention  and  re* 
gard,  and  bore  a principal  and  efiential 
part  in  the  education  of  children  *. 
Hence  we  lee  how  mufic  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  was  efteemed  a neceflary  ac- 
complifhment,  and  why  an  ignorance  in 
this  art  was  regarded  as  a capital  defed. 
Thus’ ihemiftocles  came  to  be  reproach- 
ed with  his  ignorance  in  mufic  j- ; and 
the  many  enormous  crimes  committed  in 
the  country  of  Cynethe  were  attributed 
by  the  neighbouring  ftates  to  the  ne- 
glect of  mufic  | ; nor  was  the  reproach 
thrown,  in  thefe  days,  upon  fuch  as  were 
ignorant  of  the  art,  without  a juft  foun- 
dation ; becaufe  this  ignorance  implied  a 
general  deficiency  in  the  three  great  ar- 

• tides 


* Plutarchus  dc  Mufica. 
f Cicero. 

$ Athenaeus,  Polybius, 
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tides  of  education  ; religion,  morals,  and 
polity. 

Such  was  the  enlarged  nature  of  an- 
cient mufic  * when  applied  to  education, 
and  not  a mere  proficiency  in  the  playing 
or  Tinging  art,  as  has  been  very  general- 
ly fuppofed.  Moft  authors  have  been 

i 

led  into  this  miftake  by  Ariftotle,  who 
fpeaks  of  mufic  as  an  art  diftind  from 
poetry.  But  the  reafon  of  this  was,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  a reparation  of 
melody  and  fong  had  taken  place  j the 
firft  retained  the  name  of  mufic,  and  the 
second,  affumed  that  of  poetry. 

In  the  moft  ancient  times,  the  character 
of  a bard  was  of  great  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, being  ufually  united  with  that  of 
legiflator  and  chief  magiftrate.  Even  af- 
ter the  reparation  was  firft  made,  he  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  to  be  the  fecond 

charader 


* See  Plato  de  Leglbus. 
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character  in  the  community ; as  an  ailif- 
tant  to  the  magiftrate  in  governing  the 
people  *• 

Such  was  the  important  and  honour- 
able ftate  of  Mufic,  not  only  in  ancient 
Greece,  but  in  the  early  periods  of  all 

civilized  nations  in  every  part  of  the 

* 

world. 

In  all  the  Celtic  nations,  and  particu- 
larly in  Great  Britain,  the  bards  were 
anciently  of  the  higheft  rank  and  efti- 
mation.  The  chara&er  of  general,  poet, 
and  mufician,  were  united  in  Fingal  and 
Oflian  f.  The  progrefs  of  Edward  the  '!s 

firft's 

* Sttidas  on  the  Lelbian  Song.  Hefiod. 

f Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of 
his  joy.  His  thoufhnd  bards  leaned  forward  from 
their  feats  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King.  It  was 
like  the  mufic  of  the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring. 
Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O Fingal!  why  had 

not 
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firfl’s  arms  was  fo  much  retarded  by  the 
influence  of  the  Welfh  bards,  whofe  fongs 
breathed  the  high  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
war,  that  he  bafely  ordered  them  to  be 
flain : an  event  that  has  given  rife  to  one 
of  the  molt  elegant  and  fublime  odes  that 
any  language  has  produced. 

In  proportion  as  the  fimplicity  and 
purity  of  ancient  manners  declined  in 
Greece,  thefe  lifter  arts,  which  formerly 
ufed  to  be  the  handmaids  of  virtue,  came 
by  degrees  to  be  proflituted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  vice  or  of  mere  amufement.  A 
corruption  of  manners  debafed  thefe  arts, 
which,  when  once  corrupted,  become 
principal  inftruments  in  completing  the 
deftru&ion  of  religion  and  virtue.  Yet 

the 

not  Offian  the  ftrength  of  thy  foul  ? but  thou  ftand- 
eft  alone,  my  Father  ; and  who  can  equal  the  king 
of  Morven  ? Carthon. 
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the  fame  caufe  which  turned  them  afide 

from  their  original  ufe,  contributed,  to 

their  improvement  as  particular  arts. 

When  Mufic,  Dancing,  and  Poetry,  came 
# 

to  be  confidered  as  only  fubfervient  to 
pleafure,  a higher  degree  of  proficiency 
in  them  became  neceflary,  and,  confe- 
quently,  a more  fevere  application  to 
each.  This  compieated  their  reparation 
from  one  another,  and  occafioned  their 
falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  fuch 
men  as  devoted  their  whole  time  to  their 
cultivation.  Thus  the  complex  character 
of  legiflator,  poet,  aftor,  and  mufician, 
which  formerly  fubfifted  in  one  perfon, 
came  to  be  feparated  into  diftin6t  pro- 
feflions,  and  the  unworthy  purpofes  to 
which  Mufic,  in  particular,  came  to  be 
applied,  made  a proficiency  * in  it  un- 

fuitable 


* Ariflot.  Politic.  Plutar.  de  Mufica. 
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fuitable  to  any  man  of  high  rank  and 
character. 

Doctor  Brown  has  treated  this  fubjed 
at  full  length,  in  a very  learned  differta- 
tion,  where  he  has  fhewn  with  great  in- 
genuity, and  by  the  cleared;  deduction 
from  fads,  how  melody,  dance,  and  fong, 
came,  in  the  progrefs  of  civilized  fociety, 
in  different  nations,  to  be  cultivated  fe- 
parately ; and  by  what  means,  upon  their 
total  reparation,  the  power,  the  utility, 
and  dignity  of  mufic,  has  funk  into  a ge- 
neral corruption  and  contempt. 

Th<?  effed  of  eloquence  depends  in  a 
greitt  meafure  on  mulic.  We  take  mufic 
here  in  the  large  and  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word ; the  art  of  varioully  affeding  the 
mind  by  the  power  of  founds.  In  this 
fenfe,  all  mankind  are  more  or  lefs  judges 
of  it,  without  regard  to  exadnefs  of  ear. 
Every  man  feels  the  difference  between  a 

fweet 
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fweet  and  melodious  voice  and  a harih 
diffonant  one. 

Every  agreeable  fpeaker,  independently 
of  the  fweetnefs  of  his  tones,  rifes  and 
falls  in  his  voice  in  drift  mufical  inter- 
vals, and  therefore  his  difcourfe  is  as  ca- 
pable of  being  fet  in  mufical  charafters  as 
any  fong  whatever.  But  however  mufi- 
cal a voice  may  be,  if  the  intervals  wdiich 
it  ufes  are  uniformly  the  fame,  it  difplea- 

m 

fes,  becaufe  the  ear  is  fatigued  with  the 
conftant  return  of  the  fame  founds,  how- 
ever agreeable  ; and,  if  we  attend  to  the 

% 

fubjeft,  we  are  difpleafed  on  another  ac- 
count, at  hearing  the  fame  mufical  paf- 
fages  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  and  infpire 
fentiments  of  the  mod  different  and  op- 
pofite  natures ; whereas  the  one  fhould  be 
always  varying,  and  adapted  to  the  other. 
This  has  judly  brought  great  ridicule  on 
what  is  called  Singing  a Difcourfe,  tho' 

what 
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what  really  offends  is  either  the  badnefs 
of  the  fong,  or  its  being  tirefome  for  want 
of  variety. 

If  we  examine  into  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  eloquence  in  all  ages,  we  muff  a- 
fcribe  them  in  a great  degree  to  the  pow- 
er of  founds.  We  allow,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  compofition,  adtion,  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  countenance,  and  fome  o- 
ther  circumftances,  contribute  their  fhare, 
though  a much  fmaller  one. — The  molt 
pathetic  compofition  may  be  pronounced 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  its  having 
the  leaft  influence.  Orations  which  have 

i 

commanded  the  minds  of  the  greateft 
men,  and  determined  the  fate  of  nations, 
have  been  read  in  the  clofet  with  languor 
and  difguft. 

As  the  proper  application  of  the  voice 
to  the  purpofes  of  eloquence  has  been 
little  attended  to,  it  has  been  thought  an 


art 


art  unattainable  by  any  rules,  and  depend- 
ing entirely  on  natural  tafle  and  genius. 
This  is  in  fome  meafure  true ; yet  it  is 
much  more  reducible  to  rules,  and  more 
capable  of  being  taught,  than  is  common- 
ly imagined.  Indeed,  before  philofophy 
afcertains  and  methodizes  the  ideas  and 
principles  on  which  an  art  depends,  it  is 
no  wonder  it  be  difficult  of  acquifition. 
The  very  language  in  which  it  is  to  be 
communicated  is  to  be  formed,  and  it  is 
a confiderable  time  before  this  language 
comes  to  be  underflood  and  adopted.— 
We  have  a remarkable  inflance  of  this  in 
the  fubjeft  of  inufical  expreffion,  or  per- 
forming a piece  of  mufic  with  tafle  and 
propriety.  People  were  fenfible,  that  the 
fame  mufic  performed  by  different  artifls 
had  very  different  effe&s.  Yet  they  all 
played  the  fame  notes,  and  played  equally 
well  in  tune  and  in  time.  But  flill  there 
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was  an  unknown  fomewhat,  that  gave  it 
meaning  and  expreffion  from  one  hand, 
while  from  another  it  was  lifelefs  and  in- 
fipid.  People  were  fatisfied  with  refolving 
this  into  performing  with  or  without  tafle, 
which  was  thought  the  entire  gift  of  Na- 
ture.—-Geminiani,  who  was  both  a com- 
pofer  and  performer  of  the  higheft  clafs, 
firft  thought  of  reducing  the  art  of  play- 
ing on  the  violin  with  tafte  to  rules,  for 
which  purpofe  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
great  addition  to  the  mufical  language 
and  characters.  The  fcheme  was  exe- 
cuted With  great  ingenuity,  but  has  not- 
met  with  the  attention  it  deferved. 

Mufic,  like  eloquence,  mult  propofe  as 
its  end  a certain  effeCt  to  be  produced  on 
the  hearers.  If  it  produces  this  effeCt,  it 
is  good  mufic ; if  it  fails,  it  is  bad. — No 
mufic  can  be  pronounced  good  or  bad  in 
itfelf ; it  can  only  be  relatively  fo.  Every 

country 
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country  has  a melody  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
expreffive  of  the  feveral  paffions.  A com- 
pofer  mull  have  a particular  regard  to 
this,  if  he  propofes  to  affed  them. — Thus, 
in  Scotland,  there  is  a chearful  mufic 
perfedly  well  fitted  to  infpire  that  joyous 
mirth  fuited  to  dancing,  and  a plaintive 
mufic  peculiarly  expreffive  of  that  tender- 
nefs  and  pleafmg  melancholy  attendant 
on  diftrefs  in  love ; both  original  in  their 
kind,  and  different  from  every  other  in 
Europe  *.  It  is  of  no  confequence  whence 
■ this 

* There  is  a fimplicity,  a delicacy,  and  pathe- 
tic expreflion  in  the  Scotch  airs,  which  have  al- 
ways made  them  admired  by  people  of  genuine 
tafte  in  mufic.  It  is  a general  opinion,  that  many 
of  them  were  compofed  by  David  Rizzio  : but  this 
appears  very  improbable.  There  is  a peculiarity 
in  the  ftile  of  the  Scotch  melody,  which  foreign- 
ers,  even  fome  of  great  knowledge  in  mufic,  who 
refided  long  in  Scotland,  have  often  attempted  to 

imitate, 
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this  mufic  derives  its  origin,  whether  it 
be  fimple  or  complex,  agreeable  to  the 

rules 


imitate,  but  never  with  fuccefs.  It  is  not  there- 
fore probable  that  a Granger,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
who  refided  only  three  or  four  years  in  Scotland, 
fhould  enter  fo  perfe&ly  into  the  tafte  of  the  na- 
tional mafic,  as  to  compofe  airs,  which  the  niceft 
judges  cannot  diftinguifh  from  thofe  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity 
than  Rizzio’s.  The  tradition  01,1  this  fubject  is 
very  vague  ; and  there  is  no  fhadow  of  authority 
to  afcribe  any  one  particular  Scotch  air  to  Rizzio. 
If  he  had  compofed  any  mufic  while  he  was  in 
Scotland,  it  is  highly  probable  it  would  have  par- 
taken of  the  genius  of  that  melody  to  which  he 
had  been  accuftomed  ; but  the  {file  of  the  Scotch 
and  Italian  airs,  in  Rizzio’s  time,  bear  not  the 
leaft  refemblance  to  one  another.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  moulded  fome  of  the  Scotch  airs  into 
a more  regular  form  ; but,  if  he  did,  it  was  pro- 
bably no  real  improvement ; as  the  wildeft  of 
them,  which  bid  defiance  to  all  rules  of  modern 

compofitiop.. 
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rules  of  regular  compofition,  or  again# 
them  ; whilft  it  produces  its  intended  ef- 
fedt,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  other,  it 
is  the  preferable  mufic ; and,  while  a per- 

fon  feels  this  effect,  it  is  a reflection  on 

* 

his  tafte  and  common  fenfe,  if  not  on  his 
candor,  to  defpife  it.  The  Scotch  will, 
in  all  probability,  foon  lofe  this  native 
muflc,  the  fource  of  fo  much  pleafure  to 
their  anceftors,  without  acquiring  any  o- 
ther  in  its  place.  Mod  muflcal  people  in 
Scotland  either  neglect  it  altogether,  or 
deftroy  that  fimplicity  in  its  performance 
on  which  its  effedts  fo  entirely  depended, 
by  a fantaftical  and  abfurd  addition  of 
graces  foreign  to  the  genius  of  its  melo- 
dy. The  contempt  {hewn  for  the  Scotch 
mufic,  in  its  primitive  and  pathetic  fim* 

plicity,  by  thofe  who,  from  a fuperior  {kill 

in 

compofition,  are  generally  the  mod  powerfully  af- 
fefting. 


/■ 
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in  the  fcience,  are  thought  entitled  to 
lead  the  public  tafte,  has  nearly  brought 
it  into  univerfal  difcredit.  Such  is  the 
tyranny  of  fafhion,  and  fuch  are  the  ef- 
fects of  that  vanity,  which  determines  us, 
in  obedience  to  its  dictates,  to  refign  any 
pleafure,  and  to  fubmit  to  almoft  any  pain. 

They  who  apply  much  of  their  time  to 
mufic,  acquire  new  taltes,  befides  their 
national  one,  and,  in  the  infinite  variety 
which  melody  and  harmony  are  capable 
of,  difcover  new  fources  of  pleafure  for- 
merly unknown  to  them.  But  the  finefl; 
natural  tafte  never  adopts  a new  one,  till 

the  ear  has  been  long  accullomed  to  it  j 
* 

and,  after  all,  feldorn  enters  into  it  with 
that  warmth  and  feeling  which  thofe  do 
to  whom  it  is  national. 

The  general  admiration  pretended  to 
be  given  to  foreign  mufic  in  Britain,  is 
in  general  defpicable  affectation.  In  I- 

taly 


taly  we  fometimes  fee  the  natives  tranf- 
ported,  at  the  opera,  with  ail  that  varie- 
ty of  delight  and  paffion  which  the  com. 
pofer  intended  to  produce.  The  fame 
opera  in  England,  is  feen  with  the  mod 
remarkable  liftleiTnefs  and  inattention. 

It  can  raife  no  paffion  in  the  audience,  j 
becaufe  they  do  not  underhand  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written.  To  them 
it  has  as  little  preaning  as  a piece  of  in- 
ftrumental  mufic.  The  ear  may  be  tran- 
fiently  pleafed  with  the  air  of  a fong ; 
but  that  is  the  mod  trifling  effect  of  mu- 
fic.  Among  the  very  few  who  under- 
hand the  language,  and  enter  with  plea- 
fure  and  tafte  into  the  Italian-  mufic,  the 

i 

conduct  of  the  dramatic  part  appears 
fo  ridiculous,  that  they  can  feel  nothing 
of  that  tranfport  of  paflion,  the  united 
effect  of  mufic  and  poetry,  which  may 
be  gradually  raifed  by  the  artful  texture 

and 
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and  unfolding  of  a dramatic  dory  *. — - 
Yet  vanity  prevails  fo  much  over  the 
fenfe  of  pleafure  itfelf,  that  the  Italian 
opera  is,  in  England,  more  frequented  by 
people  of  rank,  than  any  other  public  di- 
veriion  ; and,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
want  of  tade,  they  condemn  themfelves 
to  fome  hours  painful  attendance  on  it 
every  week,  and  pretend  to  talk  of  it  in 
-raptures,  to  which  their  hearts  will  ever 
■ remain  ftrangers. 

Nothing  can  afford  fo  convincing  a 
I proof  of  the  abfolute  incapacity  of  our 
modern/ mufic,  to  produce  any  lading  ef- 
fect on  the  paflions  of  mankind,  as  the 
obfervation  of  the  effects  produced  by  an 
opera  On  people  of  the  greated  know- 
ledge and  tafte  in  mufic,  as  well  as  on 
thofe  who  are  mod  ignorant  of  the  fci- 
• encc.  An  affecting  dory  may  be  wrought 

X up, 
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up,  by  the  genius  of  a Metaflafio,  in  a 
manner  that  (hall  make  it  be  read  with 
the  higheft  delight  and  emotion  by  every 
perfon  of  tafte  and  fenfibility.  We 
fhould  naturally  fuppofe  that  the  addition 
of  mufic  ought  to  communicate  greater 
energy  to  the  compofition  ; but,  inftead 

of  this,  it  totally  annihilates  it.  Many 
people  may  return  home  from  an  opera 
with  their  ears  highly  gratified  by  fome 
particular  fongs,  or  paffages  of  fongs ; 
but  never  one  returned  affe&ed  with  the 
cataflrophe  of  the  piece,  or  with  the 
heart-felt  emotion  produced  by  Othello 
or  King  Lear. 

Simplicity  in  melody  is  abfolutely  ne> 
cefifary  in  all  mufic  intended  to  reach  the 
heart,  or  even  greatly  to  delight  the  ear. 
The  effedl  here  mufl  be  produced  in- 
ftantaneoufly,  or  not  at  all.  The  fub- 
je£t  of  the  mufic  muft  therefore  be  fim- 

ple, 
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pie,  and  ealily  traced,  and  not  a fingle 
note  or  grace  fhould  be  admitted,  but 
what  has  a tendency  to  the  propofed  end. 
— If  fimplicity  of  melody  be  fo  neceffary, 
where  the  intention  is  to  move  the  paf- 
fions,  fimplicity  of  harmony,  which 
ought  always  to  be  fubfervient  to  it, 
mud  be  dill  more  neceffary.  Some  of 
the  mod  delicate  touches  of  pathetic  mu- 
lie  will  not  allow  any  accompanyment. 

The  ancient  mufic  certainly  produced 
much  greater  and  more  general  effects 
than  the  modern,  though  we  diould  al- 
low7 thj6  accounts  we  have  of  it  to  be 
much  exaggerated.  Yet  the  fcience  of 
mufic  was  in  a very  low  date  among  the 
ancients.  They  were  probably  Itran- 
gers  to  harmony,  at  lead  if  they  knew 
it  they  neglected  it,  all  the  voices  and 
indruments  being  unifens  in  concert  : 
and  the  indruments  they  made  ufe  of 


appear 


appear  to  have  been  much  inferior,  in 
refped  of  compafs,  expreflion,  and  va- 
riety, to  thofe  which  we  are  poffeffed'  of. 

Yet  thefe  very  deficiencies  might  render 
their  mufic  more  expreflive  and  power- 
ful. The  only  view  of  compqfers  was 
to  touch  the  heart  and  the  paffions.  Sim- 
ple melody  was  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
which  might  eafily  be  comprehended  and 
felt  by  the  whole  people.  There  were 
not  two  different  fpecies  of  mufic  among 
them,  as  with  us,  one  for  the  learned  in  j 
the  fcience,  and  another  for  the  vul- 
gar* 1 

Although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  par- 
ticular conftru&ion  of  the  ancient  mufic*, 
yet  we  know  it  muff  have  been  altoge- 
ther fimple  ; fuch  as  ftatefmen,  warriors, 

and  bards,  occupied  in  other  pursuits* 

could  i 
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could  compofe,  and  fuch  as  people  of  alii, 
ranks,  children,  and  men  bufied  in  other 
concerns  of  life,  could  learn  and  prac- 
tice. We  are  Iikewife  Grangers  to  the 
particular  flru&ure  of  their  inflruments, 
but  we  have  the  greatefl  reafon  to  be- 
lieve they  were  extremely  fimple.  The 
chords  of  the  lyre  were  originally  but 
four*.  They  were  afterwards  increafed 
to  feven,  at  which  number  they  were  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  Spartk  f , and  Timotheus 
was  banifhed  for  adding  four  additional 
firings ; but  we  are  uncertain  of  the  in- 

1 

tervalsy  by  which  the  firings  of  the  lyre 
afcended.  Thofe  who  regard  only  the 
advancement  of  mufic  as  a fcience,  treat 
the  laws  of  bparta  upon  this  fubject  with 

great 
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. f The  art  of  mufic  had  formerly  been  fixed 
and  made  unalterable  in  Crete  and  Egypt.  Plato 
de  legibus. 
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great  ridicule  ; but  they  who  confider  it 
as  an  art  intimately  conne&ed  with  the 
whole  fabric  of  its  religion,  morals,  and 
policy,  will  view  them  in  a very  different 
light,  and  fee  the  neceffity  of  preferving 
their  mufic  in  the  utmofl:  degree  of  fim* 
plicity.  In  fadlj  when  the  lyre,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  acquired  forty  firings,  when 
mufic  came  to  be  a complicated  art,  and 
to  be  feparately  cultivated  by  thofe  who 

k 

gave  up  their  whole  time  to  its  improve- 
ment, its  nobleft  end  and  aim  was  loft. 
In  Plutarch’s  * time  it  was  funk  into  a 
mere  amufement  of  the  theatre.  The 
fame  caufes  have  produced  the  fame  ef- 
fe£ta  in  modern  times.  In  proportion  as 
mufic  has  become  more  artificial,  and 
more  difficult  in  the  execution,  it  has  loll 
of  its  power  and  influence. 
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It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  the  pow- 
er of  the  ancient  melody  depended  much 
on  its  union  with  poetry.  There  are  o- 
ther  circumftances  which  might  contri- 
bute to  this  power.  The  different  paflions 
naturally  exprefs  themfelves  by  different 
founds ; but  this  expreflion  feems  capable 
of  a confiderable  latitude,  and  may  be 
much  altered  by  early  affociation  and  ha- 
bit. When  particular  founds,  and  a cer- 
tain ftrain  of  melody,  are  impreffed  upon 
young  minds,  in  an  uniform  connection 
with  certain  paflions  expreffed  in  a long,  , 
this  regular  affociation  raifes  thefe  founds, 
in  progrefs  of  time,  into  a kind  of  natu- 
ral and  expreflive  language  of  the  paflions. 
Melody  *,  therefore,  is  to  be  confidered, 
in  a certain  degree,  as  a relative  thing, 
founded  in  the  particular  affociations  and 

, . habits 
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habits  of  different  people.,  and,  by  cuilom, 
like  language,  annexed  to  their  fentiments 
and  paffions.  ' We  generally  hear  with 
pleafure  the  mufic  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  in  our  youth,  becaufe  it  awakes 
the  memory  of  our  guiltlefs  and  happy 
days.  We  are  even  fometimes  wonder- 
fully affected  with  airs,  that  neither  ap- 
pear to  ourfelves,  nor  to  others,  to  have 
any  peculiar  expreffion.  The  reafon  is, 
we  have  firft  heard  thefe  airs  at  a time 
when  our  minds  were  fo  deeply  affedted 
by  fome  paflion,  as  to  give  a tincture  to 
every  object  that  prefented  itfelf  at  the 
fame  time;  and  though  the  paffion  and 
the  caufe  of  it  are  entirely  forgot,  yet  an 
object  that  has  once  been  connected  with 
them,  will  often  awake  the  emotion,  tho’ 
it  cannot  recal  to  remembrance  the  origi- 
nal caufe  of  it. 


Similar 
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Similar  alfociations  # are  formed,  by 
the  appropriations,  in  a great  meafure  ac- 
cidental, which  different  nations  have  gi- 
ven to  particular  mufical  inftruments,  as 
bells,  drums,  trumpets,  and  organs ; in 
confequence  of  which  they  excite  ideas 
and  paffions  in  fome  people,  which  they 
do  not  in  others.  No  Englishman  can 
annex  warlike  ideas  to  the  found  of  a 
bagpipe. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  fome 
of  the  caufes  which  gave  fuch  energy  to 

the  ancient  mufic,  and  which  ftill  endear 

♦ 

the  mefody  of  every  country  to  its  own 
inhabitants : Perhaps,  for  the  reafons 

mentioned  above,  if  we  were  to  recover 
the  mufic  which  once  had  fo  much  pow- 
er in  the  early  periods  of  the  Greek  ftates, 
it  might  have  no  fuch  charms  for  modem 
ears,  as  fome  great  admirers  of  antiquity 
* Y imagine* 
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imagine.  Inftrumental  mufic,  indeed,  un- 
accompanied with  dance  and  long,  was  ne- 
ver held  in  efteem  till  the  later  periods  of 
antiquity,  in  which  a general  reparation 
of  thefe  arts  took  place.  Plato  * calls 
inftrumental  mufic  an  unmeaning  thing, 
and  an  abufe  of  melody. 

There  is  another  caufe,  which  might 
pi'obably  contribute  to  make  the  ancient 
mufic  more  powerfully  expreflive.  In 
the  infant  ftate  of  focieties,  men’s  f feel- 
ings and  paflions  are  ftrong,  becaufe  they 
are  never  difguifed  nor  reftrained  ; their 
imaginations  are  warm  and  luxuriant, 
from  never  having  fuffered  any  check. 
This  difpofes  them  to  that  enthufiafm  fo 
favourable  to  poetry  and  mufic.  The  ef- 

fufions 
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f This  fubjeift  is  treated  with  great  accuracy 
and  judgment  by  Dr  Blair,  in  his  elegant  differ* 
tation  on  the  poems  of  Oilian. 
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fufions  of  genius  among  fuch  a people 
may  often  poffefs  the  mod  pathetic  fubli- 
mity  and  fimplicity  of  ftile,  though  great- 
ly deficient  in  point  of  elegance  and  re- 
gularity. And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  laft  qualities  are  more  peculiarly  re- 
quifite  in  fome  of  the  other  fine  arts,  than 
they  are  in  that  fpecies  of  mufic  which  is 
defigned  to  affect  the  paflions,  where  too 
much  ornament  is  always  hurtful,  and, 
inftead  of  promoting,  is  much  more  like- 
ly to  defeat  the  defired  effect  *.  The 

tranquillity, 

/ 
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* Simplicity  and  concifenefs  are  never-failing- 
character! ft ics  of  the  ftile  of  a fublime  writer.  He 
refts  on  the  majefty  of  his  feritiments,  not  on  the 
pomp  of  his  expreflions.  The  main  fecret  of  be- 
ing fublime,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few  and  plain 
words : for  every  fuperfluous  decoration  degrades 
a fublime  idea.  The  mind  rifes  and  fwells,  when 
a lofty  dcfcription  or  fentiment  is  prefented  to  it 
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tranquillity,  too,  of  rural  life,  and  the  va- 
riety of  images  with  which  it  fills  the  i- 
magination,  have  as  beneficial  an  influ- 
ence upon  genius  as  they  have  upon  the 
difpofitions  of  the  heart.  The  country, 
and  particularly  the  paftoral  countries, 
are  the  favourite  receflfes  of  poetry  and 
mufic. 

The  introdu&ion  of  harmony  opened  a 
new  world  in  mufic.  It  promifed  to  give 
that  variety  which  melody  alone  could 
never  afford,  and  likewife  to  give  to  melody 


an 


in  its  native  form.  But  no  fooner  does  the  poet 
attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fentiment  or  deferip- 
tion,  and  to  drefs  it  round  and  round  with  glit- 
tering ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to  fall 
from  its  high  elevation;  the  tranfport  is  over;  the 
beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  fublime  is  gone. 
Dr  Blair’s  Critical  DifTertation  on  the  Poems  of 
Offian. 

The  application  of  thefe  ingenious  obfervations 
to  mufic  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  illuflration. 
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an  additional  charm  and  energy.  Unfor- 
tunately the  firft  compofers  were  fo  im- 

V 

merl'ed  in  the  ftudy  of  harmony,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  a fcience  of  great 
extent  and  intricacy,  that  thefe  principal 
ends  of  it  were  forgot.  They  valued 
themfelves  on  the  laboured  conftru&ion 
of  parts,  which  were  multiplied  in  a fur- 
prifing  manner- — In  fad,  this  art  of  coun- 
terpoint and  complicated  harmony,  in- 
vented by  Guido  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  brought  to  its  higheft  degree  of  per- 
fection by  Paleftrini,  who  lived  in  the 
time  o^  Leo  X.  But  this  lpecies  of  mufic 
could  only  be  underftood  by  the  few  who 
had  made  it  their  particular  ftudy.  To 
every  one  elfe  it  appeared  a confuted  jar- 
gon of  founds  without  defign  or  meaning. 
To  the  very  few  who  underftood  it,  there 
appeared  an  evident  deficiency  in  air  or 
melody,  efpecially  when  the  parts  were 

made 
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made  to  run  in  ftri&  fugues  or  canons, 
with  which  air  is  in  a great  meafure  in- 
compatible. — Befides  the  real  deficiency 
of  air  in  thefe  compofitions,  it  required 
the  attention  to  be  conftantly  exerted  to 
trace  the  fubjeft  of  the  mufic,  as  it  was 
alternately  carried  on  through  the  feveral 
parts ; an  attention  inconfiftent  with  what 
delights  the  ear,  much  more  with  what 
touches  the  palfions ; where  this  is.  the 
defign  of  the  compofer,  the  mind  mull 
be  totally  difengaged,  mult  fee  no  contri- 
vance, admire  no  execution,  but  be  open 
and  palfive  to  the  intended  imprelfion. 

V\Te  muffc  however  acknowledge,  that 
there  was  often  a gravity,  a majefty,  and 
folemnity,  in  thefe  old  full  compofitions, 
admirably  fuited  for  the  public  fervices 
of  the  church.  Although,  perhaps,  lefs 
fitted  to  excite  particular  palfions,  yet 
they  tended  to  footh  the  mind  into  a tran- 
, quillity 
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quillity  that  difengaged  it  from  all  earth- 
ly cares  and  pleafures,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  difpofed  it  to  that  peculiar  elevation 
which  raifes  the  foul  to  Heaven,  efpecial- 
ly  when  accompanied  by  the  fweet  and 
folemn  notes  of  the  organ. 

The  artifice  of  fugues  in  vocal  mufic 
feems,  in  a peculiar  manner,  ill  adapted 
to  affedfc  the  pafiions.  If  every  one  of 
four  voices  is  exprefling  a different  fen- 
timent  and  a different  mufical  paffage  at 
the  fame  time,  the  hearer  cannot  poflibly 
attend  to,  and  be  affected  by  them  all. — 
This  i^s  a ftile  of  compofition  in  which  a 
perfon,  without  the  lead  tafte  or  genius, 
may  become  a confiderable  proficient,  by 
the  mere  force  of  ftudy : but  without  a 
very  great  lhare  of  thefe,  to  give  fpirit 
and  meaning  to  the  leading  airs  or  fub- 
jects,  fuch  compofitions  will  always  be 
dry  and  unaffe&ing.  Catches,  indeed. 


are 
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are  a fpecies  of  fugues,  highly  productive 

of  mirth  .and  jollity  ; but  the  pleafure  we 
receive  from  thefe  feldom  arifes  either 
from  the  melody  itfelf,  or  from  its  being 
peculiarly  expreffive  of  the  fubjecfr  It 
arifes  principally  from  the  droll  and  un- 
expeCted  affemblage  of  words  from  the 
different  parts,  and  from  the  fpirit  and 
humour  with  which  they  are  fung. 

Befides  the  objections  that  lie  againfl 
all  complex  mufic  with  refpeCt  to  its  com- 
pofition,  there  are  others  arifing  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  its  execution.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  preferve  a number  of  inftruments, 
playing  together,  in  tune.  Stringed  in- 
ftruments are  falling,  while  wind  inftru- 
ments  naturally  rife  in  their  tone  during 
the  performance.  It  is  not  even  fufficient 
that  all  the  performers  play  in  the  moft 
exaCt  tune  and  time.  They  muft  all  un- 
derftand  the  ftile  and  detign  of  the  com- 
petition, 
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pofition,  and  be  able  to  make  the  refpon* 
fes  in  the  fugue  with  proper  fpirit.  Eve- 
ry one  muft  know  how  to  carry  on  the 
fubject  with  the  proper  expreffion,  when 
it  is  his  turn  to  lead ; and,  when  he  falls 
into  an  auxiliary  part,  he  muft  know  how 
to  conduct  his  accompanyment  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  give  an  additional  force  to 
the  leading  fubjeft.  But  muficai  tafte 
and  judgment  are  moft  remarkably  dif- 
played  in  the  proper  accompanying  of 
vocal  mu  lie,  efpecially  with  the  thorough 
bafs.  If  this  is  not  conduced  with  the 
ftri&effi  attention  to  heighten  the  intend- 
ed expreffion  of  the  fon g,  it  deftroys  it 
altogether,  as  frequently  happens  from 
the  throwing  in  the  full  chords,  when  a 
fmgle  note  ffiould  only  have  been  ftruck, 
or  when,  perhaps,  the  accompanyment 
ffiould  have  ceafed  altogether. 

* i Z Thefe 
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Thefe  are  difficulties  few  performers 
have  an  idea  of,  and  fewer  are  able  to 
conquer.  Moft  of  them  think  they  fuffi- 
ciently  acquit  themfelves,  if  they  play  in 
tune  and  in  time ; and  vanity  often  leads 
them  to  make  their  voice  or  inftrument 
to  be  heard  above  the  reft,  without  pay- 
ing the  leaft  regard  to  the  defign  of  the 
compofer. 

it  has  been  much  the  fafhion,  for  fome 
years  paft,  to  regard  air  alone  in  mufical 
compofitions ; and  the  full  and  regular 
works  of  harmony  have  fallen  into  ne- 
glect, being  confidered  as  cold  and  lpi- 
r.tlefs.  This  change  has  been  introduced 
by  compofers.  who  un  ortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  great  performers  themfelves. 
Ihefe  people  had  no  opportunities,  in  the 
old  compofitions,  of  lhewing  the  dexteri- 
ty of  their  execution  ; the  wild  and  ex- 
travagant flights  which  they  indulged,  in 

order 
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order  to  difpiay  this,  being  abfofutely  de« 
ftructive  of  the  harmony.  They  intro- 
duced, therefore,  folo’s  of  their  own  cora- 
pofition,  or  concerto’s,  which  from  the 
thinnefs  and  meagrenefs  of  the  parts, 
cannot  be  confidered  in  any  other  light 
than  folo’s.— -It  is  not  eafy  to  characterife 
the  dile  of  molt  of  thefe  pieces.  In  truth, 
they  have  no  charader  or  meaning  at  all. 
The  authors  of  them  are  little  concerned 
what  fubjed  they  choofe,  their  (ingle  view 
being  to  excite  the  furprife  and  admira- 
tion of  their  hearers.  This  they  do  by 
the  mqfft  unnatural  and  wild  excurfions, 
that  have  not  the  remoted  tendency  to 
charm  the  ear  or  touch  the  heart.  In 
many  paflages  they  are  grating  to  the  ear, 
when  performed  by  the  bed  hands,  but, 
when  executed  by  ordinary  performers, 
they  are  perfectly  intolerable*  Thefe 
compofitions,  therefore,  want  the  merit 

which 
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which  full  harmony  poifelfes,  and  are  de- 
ficient in  that  fimplicity,  fpirit,  and  ele- 
gance, which  alone  can  recommend  me- 
lody. 

The  prefent  mode  is  to  admire  a new 
noify  {file  of  compofition,  lately  cultiva- 
ted in  Germany,  and  to  defpife  Corelli 
as  wanting  fpirit  and  variety.  The  truth 
is,  Corelli’s  ftile  and  this  will  not  bear  a 
comparifon.  Corelli’s  excellence  confifts 
in  the  chaflity  of  his  compofition,  and  in 
the  richnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  his  harmo- 
nies. The  other  fometimes  pleafes  by 
its  fpirit  and  a wild  luxuriancy,  which 
makes  an  agreeable  variety  in  a concert, 
but  poifelfes  too  little  of  the  elegance  and 
pathetic  exprelfion  of  mufic  to  remain  long 
the  public  tafte.  The  great  merit  of  that 
nobleman’s  compofitions,  who  firft  intro- 
duced this  fpecies  of  mufic  into  this  coun- 
try, and  his  own  fpirited  performance  of 

them, 
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them,  firft  feduced  the  public  ear.  They 
are  certainly  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the 
kind  we  have  yet  heard  ; though,  by  the 
delicacy  of  the  airs  in  his  flow  movements, 
he  difplays  a genius  capable  of  fhining  in 
a much  fuperior  ftile  of  mufic. 

Though  mufic,  confidered  in  its  ufeful 
application  to  delight  the  ear,  and  touch 
the  paffions  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  re- 
quires the  utmofl  fimplicity,  yet,  confi- 
dered as  an  art,  capable  of  giving  a lad- 
ing and  varied  pleafure  to  the  few,  who, 
from  a flronger  natural  tafle,  devote  part 
of  their  time  and  attention  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, it  both  admits,  and  requires  variety, 
and  even  fome  degree  of  complication. — 
Not  only  the  ear,  but  the  mufical  taffe, 
becomes  more  delicate  by  cultivation. 

When  the  ear  becomes  acquainted  with 
a variety  of  melodies,  it  begins,  by  de- 
grees, to  relifh  others,  befides  thofe  which 


are 
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are  national.  A national  melody  may 
have  expreffions  for  only  a few  affeCtions. 
A cultivated  and  enlarged  tafte  eafvly  a- 
dopts  a greater  variety  of  expreffions  for 
thefe  and  other  affections,  and  learns, 
from  the  deepeft  receffes  of  harmony,  to 
exnrefs  fome  that  have  never  been  exci- 

x 

ted  by  any  national  mufic. 

When  one  praCtifes  mufic  much,  the 
fimplicity  of  melody  tires  the  ear.  When 
he  begins  to  hear  an  air  he  was  formerly 
acquainted  with,  he  immediately  recol- 
lects the  whole,  and  this  anticipation  of- 
ten'prevents  his  enjoying  it.  He  requires, 
therefore,  theaffiftance  of  harmony,  which, 
without  hurting  the  melody,  gives  a vari- 
ety to  the  mufic,  and  fometimes  renders 
the  melody  more  expreffive. — PraCtice  e- 
nables  one  to  trace  the  fubjeCt  of  a com- 
plex concerto,  as  it  is  carried  through  the 
feveral  parts,  which  to  a common  ear  is 


an 
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an  unmeaning  jumble  of  founds.  Diftin£fc 
from  the  pleafure  which  the  ear  receives 
here  from  the  mufic,  there  is  another, 
which  arifes  from  the  perception  of  the 
contrivance  and  ingenuity  of  the  compo- 
fer. — This  enjoyment,  it  muff  be  owned, 
is  not  of  that  heart-felt  fort  which  fimple 
mufic  alone  can  give,  but  of  a more  fober 
and  fedate  kind,  which  proves  of  longer 
duration : And  it  mult  be  confidered, 
that  whatever  touches  the  heart  or  the 
paflions  very  fenfibly,  mufl  be  applied 
with  a judiciou  and  very  fparing  hand. — 
The  fweetelt  and  fulled  chords  mud  be 
feldom  repeated,  otherwife  the  certain  ef- 
fe£t  is  fatiety  and  difguft. — They  who  are 
bed  acquainted  with  the  human  heart, 
need  not  be  told  that  this  obfervation  is 
not  confined  to  mufic. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  obferve,  that 
mufical  genius  confids  in  the  invention  of 
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melody  fuited  to  produce  a defired  effect 
on  the  mind. — Mufical  tafte  confifts  in 
conducing  the  meiody  with  fpirit  and 
elegance,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  produce 
this  fmgle  effect  in  its  full  force. 

Judgment  in  mufic  is  fhewn  in  the 
contrivance  of  fuch  harmonious  accom- 
panyments  to  the  melody  as  may  give  it 
an  additional  energy,  and  a variety,  with- 
out deftroying  its  fimplicity ; in  the  pre- 
paration and  refolution  of  difcords  ; and 
in  the  artful  tranfitions  from  one  key  to 
another. — Tafte  in  a performer  confifts 
in  a knowledge  of.  the  compofer’s  defign, 
and  exprefling  it  in  a fpirited  and  pathe- 
tic manner,  without  any  view  of  fhewing 
the  dexterity  of  his  own  execution. 

But  though  all  thefe  circumftances  of 
compofition  and  performance  Ihould  con- 
cur in  any  piece  of  mufic,  yet  it  muft  al- 
\vays  fail  in  affe&ing  the  paflions,  unlefs 

its 
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its  meaning  and  direction  be  afcertained, 
by  adapting  it  to  fentiment  and  pathetic 
compofition. 

It  exerts  its  greatefl  powers  when  ufed 
as  an  affiftant  to  poetry : hence  the  great 
fuperiority  of  vocal  to  inftrumental  mu- 
fic,  the  human  voice  being  capable  of 
more  juftnefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
a more  delicate  mufical  expreflion,  than 
any  inftrument  whatever  ; the  perfection 
of  an  inftrument  depending  on  its  neareft 
approach  to  it.  Vocal  mufic  is  much 
confined  by  the  language  it  is  performed 
in.  T^he  harmony  and  fweetnefs  of  the 
Greek  and  Italian  languages  give  them 
great  advantages  over  the  Englilh  and 
French,  which  are  harlh,  unmufical,  and 
full  of  confonants  j and  this,  among  other 
inconveniences,  occafions  perpetual  facri- 
fices  of  the  quantity  to  the  modulation  *. 

* A a This 

# Roufleau. 
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This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  flightnefs 
and  want  of  variety  of  the  French  mufic* 
which  they  in  vain  endeavour  to  cover 
and  fupply  by  laboured  and  complex  ac- 
companyments. 

As  vocal  mufic  is  the  firft  and  moil 
natural  mufic  of  every  country,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  expert  it  to  bear  fome  analogy 
to  the  poetry  of  the  country,  to  which  it 
is  always  adapted. — The  remarkable  fu- 
periority  of  the  Scotch  fongs  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  may,  in  a great  meafure,  be  account- 
ed for  from  this  principle.  The  Scotch 
fongs  are  finyple  and  tender,  full  of 
flrokes  of  Nature  and  paflion.  So  is 
their  mufic.  Many  of  the  Englilh  fongs 
abound  in  quaint  and  childifh  conceits. 
They  all  aim  at  wit,  and  fometimes  at- 
tain it ; but  mufic  has  no  expreflion  for 

wit,  and  the  mufic  of  their  fongs  is  there- 

% 

fore  flat  and  infipid,  and  fo  little  efteem- 

i ed 
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edf  by  the  Englifh  themfelves,  that  it  is  in 
a perpetual  fluctuation,  and  has  never 
had  any  characteriftic  (tile  *. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  has  pro- 
duced many  admirable  compofers  of 
Church  Mufic.  Their  great  attachment 
to  counterpoint  hath  indeed  often  led 
them  into  a wrong  track  ; in  other  re- 
fpeCts,  they  have  Ihewn  both  genius  and 
tafte. — Religion  opens  the  ampleft  field 

for 

* Dodior  Brown  very  ingenioufiy  obferves,  that 
moft  countries  peopled  by  colonies,  which,  after 
a certain  period  of  civilization,  have  iffued  from 
their  native  foil,  poffefs  no  charadleriftic  mufic  of 
their  own  ; that  the  Irifii,  Welfh,  and  Scotch,  are 
ftrictly  natives,  and,  accordingly,  have  a mufic  of 
their  own;  that  the  Englifii,  on  the  contrary,  are 
a foreign  mixture  of  late  eflablifhed  colonies,  and, 
as  a confequence  of  this,  have  no  native  mufic ; 
and  that  original  mufic  of  England  mu  ft  be 
fought  for  in  Wales. 
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for  mufical,  as  well  as  poetical  genius  5 
it  affords  almofl  all  the  variety  of  fub- 
jefts,  which  mufic  can  exprefs  ; the  fub- 
lime,  the  joyous,  the  chearful,  the  fe- 
rene,  the  devout,  the  plaintive,  the  for- 

rowful.  It  likewife  warms  the  heart 

% 

with  that  enthufiafm  fo  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  in  all  works  of  genius.  According- 
ly our  fineffc  compofitions  in  mufic,  are 
in  the  Church  ftile.  Handel,  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  when  his  conflitution  and 
fpirits  feemed  nearly  exhaufted,  was  fo 
roufed  by  this  fubjett,  that  he  exhibited 
proofs  of  extent  and  fublimity  of  genius 
in  his  Mefliah,  fuperior  to  any  he  had 
fhewn  in  his  mofl  vigorous  period  of  life. 
We  have  another  inftance  of  the  fame 
kind  in  Marcello,  a noble  Venetian,  who 
fet  the  firft  fifty  pfalms  to  mufic.  In  this 
work  he  has  united  the  fimplicity  and 

pathos 
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pathos  of  the  ancient  mufic  with  the 
grace  and  variety  of  the  modern.  In 
compliance  with  the  tafte  of  the  times,  he 
was  fometimes  forced  to  leave  that  fim- 
plicity  of  ftiie  which  he  loved  and  admi- 
red, but  by  doing  fo  he  has  enriched 
the  art  with  a variety  of  the  moft  expref- 
five  and  unufual  harmonies. 

The  great  object  in  vocal  mufic  is  to 
make  the  mufic  expreffive  of  the  fenti- 
ment.  How  little  this  is  ufually  regard- 
ed appears  by  the  practice  of  finging  all 
the  parts  of  a fong  to  the  fame  mufic, 
though  the  fentiments  and  paffions  to  be 
expreffed  be  ever  fo  different.  If  the 
mufic  has  any  chara&er  at  all,  this  is  a 
manifeft  violation  of  tafte  and  common 
fenfe,  as  it  is  obvious  every  different  fen- 
timent  and  paffion  fhould  be  expreffed 
in  a ftile  peculiarly  fuited  to  itfelf. 


But 
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But  the  mod  common  blunder  in  com-, 
pofers,  who  aim  at  exprefiion,  is  their 
midaking  imitation  for  it. — 

Mufic  * confidered  as  an  imitative  art, 
can  imitate  only  founds  or  motion,  and 
this -lad  but  very  imperfectly.  A com- 
pofer  fnould  make  his  mufic  expreffive 
of  the  fentiment,  and  never  have  a re- 
ference to  any  particular  word  ufed  in 
conveying  that  fentiment,  which  is  a 
common  pra&ice,  and  really  a miferable 
fpecies  of  punning.  Befides,  where  imi- 
tation is  intended,  it  Ihould  generally  be 
laid  upon  the  inflrumental  accompany- 
ments,  which  by  their  greater  compafs 
and  variety  are  fitter  to  perform  the  imi- 
tation, while  the  voice  is  left  at  liberty 

..  . A 

to  exprefs  the  fentiment.  When  the 
imitation  is  laid  upon  the  voice,  it  ob- 
liges it  to  a drained  and  unnatural  exer- 
tion. 


* See  Harris  and  Avifon, 
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tion,  and  prevents  the  diftinQ:  articula- 
tion of  the  words,  which  it  is  neceffary 
to  preferve,  in  order  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fong. — Handel  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  this  very  carefully,  at  other  times> 
as  his  genius  or  attention  was  very  un- 
equal, he  entirely  neglected  it.  In  that 
beautiful  fong  of  the  II  Penferofo, 

<«  Oft  on  a plat  of  rifing  ground, 

“ I ‘hear  the  far  off  curfew  found,” 

he  has  thrown  the  imitation  of  the  bell$ 
with^great  art  and  fuccefs,  into  the  fym- 
phony,  and  referves  the  fong  entire  for 
the  expreflion  of  that  pleafmg  tranquil 
melancholy,  which  the  words  fo  empha*i 
tically  convey.  He  has  fhewn  the  fame 
addrefs  in  the  celebrated  fong  of  Aci3 
and  Galatea, 

<*  Hufh,  ye  little  warbliog  quire,” 

where 
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where  he  has  laid  the  imitation  of  the 
Warbling  of  the  birds  upon  the  fympho- 
ny  and  accompanyments,  and  preferves 
in  the  fong  that  fimplicity  and  languifh- 
ing  tendernefs,  which  the  fubjett  of  it 
particularly  required. — On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fong  in  Semele, 

“ The  morning  lark  to  mine  accords  his  note, 

“ And  tunes  to  my  diftrefs  his  warbling  throat, 

he  runs  a long  and  laboured  divilion  on 

the  word  Warbling ; and  after  all,  the 

voice*  gives  but  a very  faint  imitation  of 

the  warbling  of  the  lark,  though  the  vio- 

« 

lins  in  the  fymphony  could  have  expref- 
fed  it  with'  great  juftnefs  and  delicacy. 

In  the  union  of  poetry  and  mufic,  the 
mufic  ftiould  be  fubfervient  to  the  poe- 
try: the  very  reverfe  is  the  common  prac- 
tice 5 the  poetry  is  ever  made  fubordi- 

nate 
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nate  to  the  mufic.  Handel  made  thofe 
who  compofed  the  words  of  his  Orato- 
rios, alter  and  tranfpofe  them,  as  he 
thought  belt  fuited  his  mufic  ; and  as  no 
man  of  genius  could  fubmit  to  this,  we 
generally  find  the  poetry  the  mofl  wretch- 

i 

ed  imaginable. 

We  have  frequently  a more  fhocking 
inflance  of  the  little  regard  the  compofer 
has  to  the  poetry,  and  to  the  effeft  which 
fhould  be  left  upon  the  mind,  in  the  un- 
meaning repetition  of  the  firft  part  of  the 
mufic  after  the  fecond.  It  frequently 
happeifs,  that  a fucceffion  of  very  oppo- 
fite  paflions  takes  place  in  the  courfe  of 
a fong  j for  inftance,  from  anger  to  re- 
conciliation and  tendernefs,  with  which 
the  fenfe  requires  it  fhould  conclude ; 
yet  the  compofer  fometimes  conftru&s 
his  mufic  in  fuch  a way,  as  requires  a re- 
turn from  the  fecond  to  the  firft  part 
* B b with 
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with  which  the  fong  mull  end.  This  is 
not  only  a glaring  abfurdity  in  point  of 


unnatural  iucceffion  of  paffions. — 


regard  paid  to  the  ultimate  end  of  mu- 
fic,  the  affefting  of  the  heart  and  paffions, 
in  the  univerfally  allowed  practice  o'* 
making  a long  flourilh  or  cadence  at  th 
clofe  of  a fong,  and  fometimes  at  othe 
periods  of  it.  In  this  the  performer  i 
left  at  liberty  to  (hew  the  utinofl  com 
pafs  of  his  throat  and  execution  ; and  a! 
that  is  required,  is,  that  he  ffiould  con 
elude  in  the  proper  key  ; the  performe 
accordingly  takes  this  opportunity  o 
ffiewing  the  audience  the  extent  of  hi 
abilities,  by  the  moft  fantaftical  and  un 
meaning  extravagance  of  execution.  Tb 
difguft  which  this  gives  to  fome,  and  th< 
furprife  which  it  excites  in  all  the  au 


fenfe,  but  diftra&s  the  mind  by  a moll 


We  have  another  inftance  of  the  little 


dience 
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dience,  breaks  the  tide  of  paffion  in  the 
foul,  and  deftroys  all  the  effects  which 
the  compofer  has  been  {training  to  pro- 
duce. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  loud  ap- 
plaufes  fo  frequently  given  to  pieces  of 
mufic,  feldom  imply  any  compliment  ei- 
ther  to  the  compofition  itfelf,  or  to  the 
performer’s  juft  execution  of  it.  They 
only  exprefs  our  admiration  of  the  per- 
former’s fine  fhake,  or  fwelling  of  a note, 
his  power  of  protracting  a note  twice  as 
long  as  another  could  do  without  lofing 
his  brfeath  entirely,  or  of  the  variety  of 
his  cadence  running  out  into  the  moft 
extraneous  modulation,  and  then  artful- 

■F  * r • 

ly  conducted  to  a proper  conclufion  in 
the  key.  But  all  thefe  feats  of  art,  the 
better  they  are  executed,  and  the  great- 
er furprife  they  excite,  the  more  effec- 
tually do  they  deftroy  the  impreffion  of 

the 
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the  preceding  mufic,  if  it  was  ever  capa- 
ble of  producing  any.  They  are  in  ge- 


the tricks  of  a Harlequin  are  to  that 
gracefulnefs,  elegance,  and  dignity  of 


tion  of  dancing.  The  genuine  applaufe 
bellowed  on  mufic  is  to  be  fought  for  in 
the  profound  filence,  in  the  emphatic 
looks,  and  in  the  tears  of  the  audience. 

Our  Oratorios  labour  under  two  dif- 
advantages  ; their  being  deprived  of  ac- 
tion and  fcenery ; and  their  having  nc 
unity  or  defign  as  a whole.  They  are 
little  elfe  than  a colle&ion  of  fongs  pret- 
ty much  independent  of  one  another. 
Now  the  effect  of  a dramatic  performance 
does  not  depend  on  the  effect  of  parti- 
cular palfages,  confidered  by  themfelves, 
but  on  that  artful  condrudlion,  by  which 


one  part  gives  flrength  to  another,  and 


neral  as  little  elfential  to  good  mufic,  as 


movement,  which  conllitute  the  perfec- 


gradually 
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gradually  works  the  mind  up  to  thofe 
fentiments  and  padions,  which  it  was  the 
defign  of  the  author  to  produce* 

The  effects  of  mufic  depend  upon  many 
other  circumftances  befides  its  connec- 
tion with  poetry.  The  effedt,  for  in- 
ftance,  of  cathedral  mufic  depends  great- 
ly on  its  being  properly  adapted  to  the 
particular  fervice  of  the  day,  and  dif- 
courfe  of  the  preacher  ; and  fuch  a direc- 
tion of  it  requires  great  take  and  judg- 
ment. Yet  this  is  never  attended  to  : 
the  whole  conduct  of  it  is  left  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  organilt,  who  makes  it  airy 
or  grave,  chearful  or  plaintive,  as  it  fuits 
his  own  fancy,  and  often  degrades  the 
folemnitv  and  gravity  fuitable  to  divine 
worlhip,  by  the  lighted;  and  molt  trivial 
airs. 

We  fee  the  fame  want  of  public  talte 
in  the  mufic  performed  between  the  adts 

of 
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of  a tragedy*,  where  the  tone  ofpaffion  is 
often  broke  in  upon,  and  deftroyed  by. 
airy  and  impertinent  mufic. 

The  effedt  of  mufic  may  fometimes  be 
loft  by  an  unhappy  afiociation  of  ideas 
with  the  perfon  and  character  of  a per- 
former. When  we  hear  at  the  Ora- 
torio an  Italian  eunuch  fqueaking  forth 
the  vengeance  of  divine  wrath,  or  a gay 
lively  ftrumpet  pouring  forth  the  com- 
plaint of  a deeply  penitent  and  contrite 
heart,  we  muft  be  hurt  by  fuch  an  afib- 
ciation. 

Thefe  obfervations  relate  principally 
to  the  public  tafte  of  mufic  in  Britain,  if 
the  public  here  can  be  faid  to  have  any 
tafte  in  this  fubjefl. 

I fhall  readily  allow  that  mufic,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  the  art  of  affe&ing  the 
ear  agreeably  by  the  power  of  founds,  i? 
at  prefent  in  a higher  ftate  than  perhaps 

it 
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it  has  ever  been  in  any  period  ; that  the 
principles  of  harmony  were  never  fo  well 
afcertained  ; and  that  there  never  was  at 
any  time  fo  great  a number  of  perfor- 
mers, in  every  branch  of  the  art,  diflin- 
guifhed  for  the  fpirit,  brilliancy,  and  ele- 
gance of  their  execution.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  it  appears 
to  be  a fad,  of  which  all  men  of  com- 
mon fenfe  and  obfervation,  whether  learn- 
ed in  the  fcience  or  not,  are  equally  jud- 
ges *,  that  mufic,  confidered  as  the  art  of 
deeply  affecting  the  heart,  and  command- 
ing/the paffions  by  the  power  of  founds, 
is  in  a very  low  Hate,  and  that  the  princi- 
. pies  on  which  thefe  great  and  important 
effeds  depend,  are  either  unknown  or 
negleded.  Of  late  years  feveral  compo- 
fers  of  the  higheft  rank  feem  to  have 
been  very  fenfible  of  this  capital  defed 
of  our  modern  mufic.  In  Italy  particu- 

larly, 
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larly,  that  native  country  of  all  the  ele- 
gant arts,  a chaftity,  a fimplicity,  and  pa- 
thos of  ftyle  has  been  cultivated  by  fome 
eminent  mailers,  and  fuccefsfuliy  imita- 
ted by  others  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
But  the  evil  I complain  of  feems  too 
complicated  and  too  deeply  rooted  to  ad- 
mit now  of  a cure.  The  rage  for  varie- 
ty is  fo  exceffive,  and  the  tafte,  of  courfe, 
fo  indifcriminating,  that  compofers  and 
performers,  who  depend  on  the  public 
for  their  fubfillence,  mull  fatisfy  it  with 
any  food  they  can  procure,  if  it  has  only 
novelty  to  recommend  it. 

The  wild  elfufions  of  unbridled  fancy 
are  often  honoured  with  the  titles  of 
invention,  fpirit,  and  genius ; and  tafle 
feem’s,  in  general,  to  mean  nothing  but 
an  attachment  to  what  is  new,  and  a 
contempt  for  whatever  is  old  in  mtifit. 
Hence  it  feems  to  be  now  very  generally 

admitted 
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admitted,  that  there  are  no  fixed  principles 
of  tafte  in  mufic,  as  in  the  other  fine  arts, 
and  that  it  has  no  foundation  but  in  ca- 
price and  fafliion.  But  I conceive  that 
the  principles  of  juft  tafte,  in  this  art,  are 
as  permanently  founded  in  truth  and  hu- 
man nature,  as  thofe  of  any  art  or  fcience 
whatever,  and  that  thefe  principles  may  be 
as  certainly  afcertained  by  colle&ing  and 
arranging  the  genuine  feelings  of  Nature. 
The  principles  which  deferve  the  chief  at- 
tention, as  being  the  firft  in  point  of  dig- 
nity and  utility,  are  thofe  which  relate  to 
the  }>ower  of  mufic 
paftions  \ next  to  thefe,  the  principles  of 
the  art  exercifed  merely  with  the  view  of 

r 

amufement,  by  a tranficnt  gratification  of 
the  ear,  fhould  be  examined  and  afcer- 
tained \ and  in  the  laft  and  loweft  place, 
the  fimple  powers  of  execution  may  be 
confidered  as  employed  with  the  foie  view 
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of  exciting  furprife  and.  admiration  of  the 
performer’s  abilities. 

I could  not  purfue  this  fubjecl  farther 
without  entering  deeply  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  technical  part  of  mufic,  which 
I have  carefully  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
My  defign  was  only  to  fhew,  that  tafte  in 
mufic  has  its  foundation  in  Nature  and 
common  fenfe  ; that  its  hobleft  powers. 

I 

have  been  negle&ed ; and  that  men  of 
fenfe  and  genius  fhould  not  imagine  they 
want  an  ear,  or  a mufical  tafte,  becaufe 
they  do  not  relilh  much  of  the  modern 
mufic  j as,  in  many  cafes,  this  is  rather  a 
proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  both. 

After  all,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
either  mufic,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  will 
ever  be  cultivated  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
make  them  ufeful  and  fubfervient  to  life, 
till  the  natural  union  be  restored  which 
fo  happily  fubfifted  between  them  and 

philofophy 
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philofophy  in  ancient  days ; when  philo*- 
fophy  not  only  gave  to  the  world  the  moft 
accomplifhed  generals  and  ftatefmen,  but 
prefided  with  the  greatefl  luftre  and  dig- 
nity over  rhetoric,  poetry,  mufic,  and  all 
the  elegant  arts  that  polifh  and  adorn 
mankind. 


SEC- 
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SECTION 


IV. 


IT  was  formerly  obferved,  that  the  plea- 
fures  arifing  from  works  of  tafte  and 
imagination  were  confined  to  a final!  part 
of  mankind,  and  that  although  the  foun- 

i 

dations  of  a good  tafte  are  laid  in  human 
nature,  yet,  without  culture,  it  never  be- 
comes a confiderable  fource  of  pleafure. 
As  we  formerly  made  a few  obfervations 
on  the  real  efle&s  produced  by  a culti- 
vated tafte  in  fome  of-  the  fine  arts,  we 
fhall  proceed  to  confider  its  influence  on 
the  pleafure  arifing  from  fuch  works  of 
genius  as  are  in  a particular  manner  ad- 
drefi'ed  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
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This  pleafure,  in  the  earlier  part  of  life, 
is  often  extremely  high.  Youth,  indeed, 
has  peculiar  advantages  in  this  refpeQ:. 
The  imagination  is  then  lively  and  vigo- 
rous, the  heart  warm  and  feeling,  equally 
open  to  the  joyous  impreftions  of  wit  and 
humour,  the  force  of  the  fublime,  and 
every  fofter  and  more  delicate  fentiment 
of  humanity.  It  is  matter  of  real  con- 
cern to  obferve  the  gradual  decay  of  this 
innocent  and  rich  fource  of  enjoyment, 
together  with  many  others  equally  pure 
and  Natural. — Nature,  it  is  true,  has  al- 
lottecl  different  pleafures  to  different  pe- 
riods of  life ; but  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  Nature  has  totally  excluded 
any  period  from  thofe  pleafures  of  which 
we  are  now  treating. 

We  have  already  lamented  that  many 

of  the  ufeful  fciences,  as  well  as  fine  arts, 

\ 

were  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men 

unaflifted 
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unaflifted  with  learning  and  philofophy  : 
but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  fufpe&,  that 
thefe  afliftances  have  commonly  been  ap- 
plied to  works  of  tafte  and  imagination, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  has  rather  weakened 
than  added  to  their  force  and  influence. — 
This  fubjeft  is  interefting,  and  deferves 
a particular  difcuflion. 

The  imagination,  like  every  thing  in 
Nature,  is  fubje&ed  to  general  and  fixed 
laws,  which  can  be  difcovered  only  by 
experience.  But  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
precifely  to  afcertain  thefe  laws.  The 
fubjeft  is  fo  fleeting,  fo  various  - in  diffe- 
rent countries,  in  different  conflitutions 
of  men,  and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  in 
different  periods  and  fituations  in  life, 
that  it  requires  the  talents  of  a perfon  of 
the  moll  enlarged  knowledge  of  man- 
kind to  reduce  its  laws  to  any  kind  of 
fyflem ; and  this  perfon  likewife  mud  be 

poffefled 
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pofleffed  of  the  molt  delicate  fenfibility  of 
heart  and  imagination,  otherwife  he  can- 
not underhand  what  he  is  employed  a- 
bout. — Such  a fyftem  of  laws,  particular- 
ly relating  to  dramatic  and  epic  poetry, 
was  formed  by  fome  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, and  has  been  fmce  very  univerfally 
adopted.  Light  has  thereby  been  thrown 
on  fome  of  the  great  principles  of  criti- 
cifm ; and  rules  have  been  eftablilhed, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  fuch  beau- 
ties as  were  difcovered  to  pleafe  mofl  u- 
niverfally.  But  without  detracting  from 
the  rqerit  of  the  ancient  critics,  it  mult 
be  obferved,  that  nothing  tends  more  to 
check  the  improvement  of  any  art  or 
fcience,  than  the  reducing  all  its  prin- 
ciples too  haftily  into  a regular  fyftem. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are^  incapable  of 
thinking  or  judging  for  themfelves  on 
any  fubjeCt.  There  are  a few  leading 

fpirits 
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fpirits  whom  the  reft  mud  follow.  This 
makes  fyftems  fo  univerfally  acceptable. 
If  they  cannot  teach  people  to  think'  and 
to  feel,  they  teach  them  what  to  fay, 
which  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  the 
mod  univerfally  ruling  paihon  among 
mankind,  Vanity. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  fydems  and  rules  of  criticifm. 
When  thefe  are  confidered  as  affidances 
merely  to  the  operations  of  tade;  as  gi- 
ving proper  openings  for  the  difcernment 
of  beauty,  by  collecting  and  arranging 

the  feelings  of  Nature,  they  promote  the 

•» 

improvement  of  the  fine  arts.  But  when 
they  are  confidered  as  fixed  and  eftablifh- 
ed  dandards,  from  which  there  lies  no 
further  appeal ; when  they  would  impofe 
upon  us  the  weight  of  authority,  and  fix 
a precife  and  narrow  line,  beyond  which 
works  of  imagination  mud  not  dray ; in 

this 
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this  cafe  they  do  infinitely  more  harm 
than  good.  Tafle,  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  is  leaft  fuited  to  and  mofl  im- 
patient of  fuch  flridt  confinement.  Some 
general  principles  may  be  pointed  out, 
but  to  dream  of  applying  always  the 
fquare  and  the  compafs  to  fuch  thin  and 
delicate  feelings,  as  thofe  of  the  imagi- 
nation, is  a vain  attempt.  Add  to  this, 

that  all  criticifm  muft,  in  a certain  de- 

/ 

gree,  be  temporary  and  local. 

Some  tempers,  and  even  fome  nations, 
are  mofl  pleafed  with  nature  in  her  fair- 
ell  and  mofl  regular  forms,  while  others 
admire  her  in  the  great,  the  wonderful, 
and  the  wild.  Thus  elegance,  regulari- 
ty, and  fentiment  are  chiefly  attended  to 
in  France,  and  French  criticifm  princi- 
pally regards  thefej  but  its  rules  can 
with  no  propriety  be  applied  in  England, 
where  the  natural  genius  or  tafle  of  the 

E)  d people 
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people  is  very  different.  The  grand,  the 
fublime,  the  furprifmg,  and  whatever 
very  forcibly  ftrikes  the  imagination, 
ought  there  to  be  principally  regarded. 
Where  thefe  are  wanting,  the  utmoft  e- 
legance  and  propriety  will  appear  cold 
and  infipid  : where  thefe  are  found,  ele- 
gance and  propriety  can  be  in  a good 
meafure  difpenfed  with. 

Whenever  what  is  called  a very  cor- 
rect tafte  generally  prevails,  the  powers 
of  genius  and  invention  gradually  lan- 
guifh  j and  the  conflant  attention  to  pre- 
vent giving  offence  to  a few,  renders  it 
impoffible  to  give  much  pleafure  to  any. 

Refinement  and  delicacy  of  tafte  is  an 
acquifition  very  dangerous  and  deceitful. 
It  flatters  our  pride  by  giving  us  a con- 
fcious  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  man- 
kind, and  by  fpecious  promifes  of  enjoy- 
ment unknown  to  vulgar  minds,  often 

cheats 
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cheats  us  out  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
are  equally  attainable  by  the  whole  fpe- 
cies,  and  which  nature  intended  every 
one  fhould  enjoy.  People  poifeffed  of 
extreme  delicacy  are  haunted,  as  it  were, 
with  an  evil  genius,  by  certain  ideas  of 
the  coarfe,  the  low,  the  vulgar,  the  irre- 
gular, which  hr  ike  them  in  all  the  natu- 
ral pleafures  of  life,  and  render  them  in- 
capable of  enjoying  them. 

There  is  fcarcely  an  external  or  inter- 
nal fenfe  but  may  be  brought,  by  con- 
ftant  indulgence  and  attention,  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  acutenefs  as  to  be  difgufted  at 
every  object  that  is  prefented  to  it. — 
This  extreme  fenfibility  and  refinement, 
though  at  firft  ufually  produced  by  vani- 
, ty  and  affeftation,  yet  by  a conftant  at- 
tention to  all  the  little  circumftances  that 
feed  them,  foon  become  real  and  genuine. 
But  nature  has  fet  bounds  to  all  our  plea- 
fures. 
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fures.  We  may  enjoy  them  fafely  with- 
in thefe  bounds,  but  if  we  refine  too 
much  upon  them,  the  certain  confe- 
quence  is  difappointment  and  chagrin. 

When  fuch  a falfe  delicacy,  or,  what 
has  much  the  fame  effect,  when  the  af- 
fectation of  it  becomes  generally  preva- 
lent, it  checks,  in  works  of  tafte,  all  vi- 
gorous efforts  of  genius  and  imagination, 

i 

enervates  the  force  of  language,  and  pro- 
duces that  mediocrity,  that  coldnefs  and 
infipidity  of  compofition,  which  does  not 
indeed  greatly  difguft,  but  never  can 
give  high  pleafure.  This  is  one  bad  ef- 
fect of  criticifm  falling  into  wrong  hands ; 
efpecially  when  men  poffeffed  of  mere 
learning  and  abftraCt  philofophy  conde- 
fcend  to  beftow  their  attention  on  works 
of  tafte  and  imagination.  As  fuch  men 
are  fometimes  deficient  in  thofe  powers 
of  fancy,  and  that  fenfibility  of  heart, 

which 
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which  are  effential  to  the  relifhing  fuch 
fubjects,  they  are  too  often  apt  to  de- 
fpife  and  condemn  thofe  things  of  which 
they  have  no  right  to  judge,  as  they  are 

neither  able  to  perceive,  nor  to  feel 
them. 

£ clear  and  acute  underffanding  is  far 
from  being  the  only  quality  neceflary  to 
form  a perfect  critic.  The  heart  is  of- 
ten more  concerned  here  than  the  head. 
In  general,  it  feems  the  more  proper 
bufinefs  of  true  philofophical  criticifm  to 
obferve  and  watch  the  excurfions  of  fancy 
at  a enhance,  than  to  be  continually  check- 
ing all  its  little  irregularities.  Too  much 
reftraint  and  pruning  is  of  more  fatal 
confequence  here  than  a little  wildnefs 
and  luxuriancy. 

The  beauties  * of  every  work  of  tafte 
are  of  different  degrees,  and  fo  are  its 

blemifhes. 
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blemifhes.  The  greateft  blemifh  is  the 
want  of  fuch  beauties  as  are  characterif- 

*/  *•  e ■ ' . ■ * ( 

tic,  and  effential  to  its  kind.  • Thus  in 

. 

dramatic  poetry  one  part  may  be  con- 
flrufted  according  to  the  laws  of  unity 
and  truth,  whilfl  another  directly  contra- 
diffs  them.  The  French,  by  their  great 
. attention  to  the  general  oeconomy  and 
unity  of  their  fable,  and  the  conftruftion 
of  their  fcenes,  have  univerfally  obtained 
the  chara&er  of  fuperior  correctnefs  to 
the  Englifh.  Their  reputation  in  this 
refpect  is  well  founded.  In  their  drama- 
tic writings  we  meet  with  much  lefs  that 
offends : and  it  muff:  alfo  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that,  befides  mere  regularity  of  con- 
ftrudlion,  they  poffefs  in  a high  degree 
the  merit  of  beautiful  poetry  and  tender 
fentiments.  But  when  we  examine  them 
in  another  light,  we  find  them  excelled 
by  the  Englifh.  There  is  a want  of 

force, 
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force,  often  a degree  of  languor,  even  in 
their  bed  pieces.  The  fpeeches  are  ge- 
nerally too  long  and  declamatory,  the 
fentiments  too  fine-fpun,  and  the  charac- 
ters enervated  by  a certain  French  appear- 
ance with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  mark- 
ed. Whereas,  in  the  Englifh  theatre, 
if  there  be  lefs  elegance  and  regularity, 
there  is  more  fire,  more  force,  and  more 
ftrength.  The  paflions  fpeak  more  their 
Own  native  language  ; and  the  characters 
are  drawn  with  a coarfer  indeed,  but 
however  with  a bolder  hand. — Shake- 
fpea^e,  by  his  lively  creative  imagination, 
his  ftrokes  of  nature  and  paflion,  and  by 
preferving  the  coniidency  of  his  charac- 
ters, amply  compenfates  for  his  tranfgref- 
fions  againd  the  rules  of  time  and  place, 
with  which  the  imagination  can  eafily 
difpenfe.  His  frequently  breaking  the 
tide  of  the  paflions,  by  the  introduction 

of 
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of  low  and  abfurd  comedy,  is  a more 
capital  tranfgreffion  againft  nature  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  drama. 

Probability  is  one  of  the  boundaries, 
within  which  it  has  pleafed  criticifm  to 
confine  the  imagination.  This  appears 
plaufible,  but  upon  inquiry  wall  perhaps 
be  found  too  fevere  a reflraint.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  by  the  ingenious  and  elegant  au- 
thor of  the  Adventurer,  that  events  may 
appear  to  our  reafon  not  only  improba- 
ble, but  abfurd  and  impoffible,  whilft  yet 
the  imagination  may  adopt  them  with 
facility  and  delight.  The  time  was, 
when  an  univerfal  belief  prevailed  of  in- 
yifible  agents  interefting  themfelves  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world.  Many  events 
were  fuppofed  to  happen  out  of  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  things  by  the  fupernatu- 
ral  agency  of  thele  fpirits,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  of  different  ranks,  and  of 

different 
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different  difpofitions  towards  mankind* 
Such  a belief  was  well  adapted  to  make 
a deep  impreffion  on  fome  of  the  moil 
powerful  principles  of  our  nature,  to 
gratify  the  natural  paffion  for  the  mar- 
vellous, to  dilate  the  imagination,  and  to 
give  boundlefs  fcope  to  its  excurfions. 

In  thofe  days  the  old  romance  was  in 
its  higheft  glory.  And  though  a belief  of 
the  interpofition  of  thefe  invifible  powers 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  mankind  has  now 
ceafed,  yet  it  ftill  keeps  its  hold  of  the 
imagination,  which  has  a natural  pro- 
penfity  to  embrace  this  opinion.  Hence 
we  find  that  oriental  tales  continue  to  be 
univerfally  read  and  admired,  by  thofe 
who  have  not  the  lead  belief  in  the  Ge- 
nii, who  are  the  mod  important  agents 
in  the  (lory.  All  that  we  require  in 
thefe  works  of  imagination  is  an  unity 
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and  confiftency  of  character  *.  The  ima* 
gination  willingly  allows  itfelf  to  be  de- 
ceived into  a belief  of  the  exigence  of 
beings,  which  reafon  fees  to  be  ridicu- 
lous ; but  then  every  event  muff  take 
. 

place  in  fuch  a regular  manner  as  may 
be  naturally  expected  from  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  fuch  fuperior  intelligence  and 
power.  It  is  not  a fingle  violation  of  truth 
and  probability  that  offends,  but  fuch 
a violation  as  perpetually  recurs.  We 
have  a ftrong  evidence  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  imagination  is  deceived, 
in  the  effeds  produced  by  a well-aded 
tragedy.  The  imagination  there  foon 
becomes  too  much  heated,  and  the  paf- 
fions  too  much  interefled,  to  permit  rea- 
fon  to  refled  that  we  are  agitated  with 
the  feigned  diftrefs  of  people  entirely  at 
their  eafe.  We  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 

tranfported 
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tranfported  from  place  to  place,  and  believe 
we  are  hearing  the  private  folioquy  of  a 
perfon  in  his  chamber,  while  he  is  talking 
on  a ftage  fo  as  to  be  heard  by  thoufands. 

The  deception  in  our  modern  novels 
is  more  perfect  than  in  the  old  romance ; 
but  as  they  profefs  to  paint ■.  nature  and 
characters  as  they  really  are,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  powers  of  fancy  cannot 
have  the  fame  play,  nor  can  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  incidents  be  fo  quick  nor  fo  fur- 
prizing.  It  requires  therefore  a genius 
of  the  firfl  clafs  to  give  them  that  fpirit 
and  Variety  fo  neceffary  to  captivate  the 
imagination,  and  to  preferve  them  from 
finking  into  dry  narrative  and  tirefome 
declamation. 

Notwithftanding  the  ridiculous  extra- 
vagance of  the  old  romance  in  many  par- 
ticulars, it  fcems  calculated  to  produce 
more  favourable  effects  on  the  morals 
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of  mankind,  than  our  modem  novels. 

If  the  former  did  not  represent  men  as 
they  really  are,  it  reprefented  them  as 
they  ought  to  be ; its  heroes  were  pat- 
terns of  courage,  generofity,  truth,  hu- 
manity, and  the  molt  exalted  virtues. 

Its  heroines  were  diftinguifhed  for  mo- 
defty,  delicacy,  and  the  utmoft  dignity 
of  manners. — The  latter  reprefent  man- 
kind too  much  what  they  are,  paint  fuch 
fcenes  of  pleafure  and  vice  as  ought  ne- 
ver to  fee  the  light,  and  thus  in  a man- 
ner hackney  youth  in  the  ways  of  wic- 
kednefs,  before  they  are  well  entered  in- 
to the  world  ; expofe  the  fair  fex  in  the 
mod  wanton  and  fhamelefs  manner  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  dripping  them 
of  that  modefl  referve,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  grace  and  dignity,  the  veil  with 
which  nature  intended  to  protect  them 
from  too  familiar  an  eye,  in  order  to  be 
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at  once  the  greateft  incitement  to  love 
and  the  greatefl:  fecurity  to  virtue. — In 
Ihort,  the  one  may  miflead  the  imagina- 
tion ; the  other  tends  to  inflame  the  paf- 
flons  and  to  corrupt  the  heart. 

The  pleafure  which  we  receive  from 
hiftory  arifes  in  a great  meafure  from 
the  fame  fource  with  that  which  we  re- 
ceive from  romance.  It  is  not  the  bare 
recital  of  fa&s  that  gives  us  pleafure. 
They  muft  be  fa&s  that  give  fome  agita- 
tion to  the  mind  by  their  being  impor- 
tant, interefting,  or  furprizing.  But  e- 
ven$  of  this  kind  do  not  very  frequent- 
ly occur  in  hiflory,  nor  does  it  defeend 
to  paint  thofe  minute  features  of  particu- 
lar perfons  which  are  more  likely  to  en- 
gage our  affe&ions  and  interefl:  our  paf- 
fions  than  the  fate  of  nations.  It  is  not 
therefore  furprifing  that  we  find  it  fo 
difficult  to  keep  attention  awake  in  read- 
ing 
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ing  hiftory,  and  that  fewer  have  fucceed- 
ed  in  this  kind  of  compofition  than  is 
any  other.  To  render  hiftory  pleafmg 
and  interefting,  it  is  not  enough  that  it 
be  ftriCtly  impartial,  that  it  be  written 
with  the  utrnoft  elegance  of  language, 
and  abound  in  the  molt  judicious  and 

uncommon  obfervations.  We  are  never 

:t  * 

agreeably  interefted  in  a hiftory,  till  we 
contraCt  an  attachment  to  fome  public 
and  important  caufe,  or  fome  diftinguifh- 
ed  characters  which  it  reprefents  to  us. 
The  fate  of  thefe  engages  the  attention, 
and  keeps  the  mind  in  an  anxious  yet 
pleafing'  fufpenfe.  Nor  do  we  require 
the  author  to  violate  the  truth  of  hiftory, 
by  reprefenting  our  favourite  caufe  or 
hero  as  perfeCt ; we  will  allow  him  to  re- 
prefent  all  their  weaknefles  and  imper- 
fections, but  ftill  it  inuft  be  with  fuch  a 
tender  and  delicate  hand  as  not  to  de- 
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itroy  our  attachment.  There  is  a fort 
of  unity  or  confiftency  of  character  that 
we  expect  even  in  hifiory.  An  author 
of  any  ingenuity  can,  if  he  pleafes,  eafi- 
ly  difappoint  this  expectation,  without 
deviating  from  truth.  Ihere  are  certain 
features  in  the  greated  and  worthieffc 
men,  which  may  be  painted  in  fuch  a 
light  as  to  make  their  characters  ap- 
pear little  and  ridiculous.  Thus  if  an 
hiftorian  be  condantly  attentive  to  check 
admiration,  it  is  certainly  in  his  power  ; 
but  if  the  mind  be  thus  continually  dif- 
appojnted,  and  can  never  find  an  objeCt 
that  may  be  contemplated  with  pleafure, 
though  we  may  admire  his  genius,  and 
be  inflructed  by  his  hifiory,  he  will  ne- 
ver leave  a pleafing  and  grateful  impref- 
fion  on  the  mind.  Where  this  is  the 
prevailing  fpirit  and  genius  of  a hifiory, 
it  not  only  deprives  us  of  a great  part  of 
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the  pleafare  we  expected  from  it,  but 
leaves  difagreeable  effects  or  the  mind, 
as  it  ftifles  that  noble  enthufiafm  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  great  a&ions,  and 
produces  a fatal  fcepticifm,  coldnefs  and 
indifference  about  all  characters  and 
principles  whatfoever.  We  acknowledge 
indeed  that  this  manner  of  writing  may 
be  of  great  fervice  in  correcting  the  nar- 
row prejudices  of  party  and  faction  ; as 
they  will  be  more  influenced  by  the  re- 
prefentations  of  one  who  feems  to  take 
no  fide,  than  by  any  thing  which  can  be 
faid  by  their  antagonifls. 

But  the  principal  and  moft  important 
end  of  hiftory,  is  to  promote  the  inte- 
refts  of  liberty  and  virtue,  and  not 
merely  to  gratify  curiofity.  Impartial 
hiftory  will  always  be  favourable  to  thefe 
interefts.  The  elegance  of  its  ftile  and 
compofition,  is  chiefly  to  be  valued,  as 

it 
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it  ferves  to  engage  the  reader’s  attention^ 
But  if  an  Hidorian  has  no  regard  to 
what  we  here  luppofe  fhould  be  the  ulti- 
mate ends  of  hiftory,  if  he  confiders  it 
only  as  calculated  to  give  an  exereife 
and  amufement  to  the  mind,  he  may  un- 
doubtedly make  his  work  anfwer  a very 
different  purpofe.  The  circumdances 
that  attend  all  great  events  are  fo  com- 
plicated, and  the  Weakneffes  and  incon- 
fiflencies  of  every  human  charafter,  how- 
ever exalted  and  amiable,  are  fo  various* 
that  an  ingenious  writer  has  an  opportu- 
nity ,of  placing  them  in  a point  of  view 
that  may  fuit  whatever  caufe  he  choofeS 
to  efpoufe.  Under  the  fpeciotls  pretence 
of  a regard  to  truth,  and  a fuperiority  to 
vulgar  prejudices,  he  may  render  the 
bed  caufe  doubtful,  and  the  mod  refpec- 
table  charatter  ambiguous.  This  may 
be  eafily  done  without  any  abfolute  de- 
* F f viationi 
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viation  from  truth  ; by  only  fuppr effing 
fome  circumftances,  and  giving  a high 
colouring  to  others ; by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  frivolous  and  diflolute  fpirit 
of  the  age,  which  delights  in  feeing  the 
molt  facred  and  important  fubjech  turn- 
ed into  ridicule  ; and  by  infinuations 
that  convey,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
fentiments  which  the  author,  from  affec- 
ted fear  of  the  laws,  or  a pretended  deli- 
cate regard  to  eftablilhed  opinions,  feems 
unwilling  fully  and  clearly  to  exprefs. 
Of  all  the  methods  that  have  been  ufed 
to  (hake  thofe  principles  on  which  the 
virtue,  the  liberties,  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  depend,  this  is  the  moll  dange- 
rous as  well  as  the  mod  illiberal  and 
difingenuous.  It  is  impofiible  to  con- 
fute a hint,  or  to  anfiwer  an  objection 
that  is  not  fully  and  explicitly  Hated. 

There  is  a certain  fpecies  of  impartiality 
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with  which  no  man,  who  has  good  princi- 
plesi  or  a fenfible  heart,  will  fit  down  to  write 
hiftory ; that  impartiality,  which  fuppofes 
an  ablolute  indifference  to  whatever  may 
be  its  confequences  on  the  minds  of  the 
readers.  Such  an  indifference,  in  regard 
to  the  refult  of  our  inquiries,  is  natural 
and  proper  in  the  abflracl  fciences,  and 
in  thofe  philofophical  difquifitions,  where 
truth  is  the  fingle  and  ultimate  objedl, 
not  connedled  with  any  thing  that  may 
engage  the  affedtions  or  effentially  affedt 
the  interefls  of  mankind.  But  a candid 
hiflojian,  who  is  the  friend  of  mankind, 
v/ill  difclaim  this  coldnefs  and  infenlibi- 
lity  : he  will  openly  avow  his  attachment 
to  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  virtue,  and  will, 
confider  the  fubferviency  of  his  hiflory 
to  their  interefls  as  its  highefl  merit  and 
honour.  He  will  be  perfuaded  that  truth, 
that  impartial  hiftory,  can  never  hurt 
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thefe  facred  interefts  ; but  he  will  never 
pretend  fo  far  to  divert  himfelf  of  the 
feelings  of  a man,  as  to  be  indifferent 
whether  they  do  or  not. 

A lively  imagination,  and  particular- 
ly a poetical  one,  bears  confinement  no 
where  fo  ill  as  in  the  ufe  of  metaphor 
and  imagery.  This  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  imagination.  The  foundeft 
head  can  neither  affift  nor  judge  in  it. 
The  poet’s  eye,  as  it  glances  * from  hea- 
ven to  earth , from  earth  to  heaven , is  ftruck 
with  number! efs  fimilitudes  and  analo- 
gies, that  not  only  pafs  unnoticed  by  the 
reft  of  mankind,  but  cannot  even  be 
comprehended  when  fuggefted  to  them. 
There  is  a correfpondence  between  cer- 
tain external  forms  of  nature,  and  cer- 
tain affe&ions  of  the  mind,  that  may  be 
felt,  but  cannot  always  be  explained. 

Sometime 
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Sometimes  the  affociation  may  be  acci* 
dental,  but  it  often  feems  to  be  innate,. 
Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  afcertaiji- 
ing  the  true  fubiime.  It  cannot  in  truth 
be  confined  within  any  bounds  ; it  is  en- 
tirely relative,  depending  on  the  warmth 
and  livelinefs  of  the  imagination,  and 
therefore  different  in  different  countries. 
For  the  fame,  reafon,  wherever  there  is 
great  richnefs  and  profufion  of  imagery, 
which  in  fome  fpecies  of  poetry  is  a princi- 
pal beauty,  there  are  always  very  general 
complaints  of  obfcurity,  which  is  increa- 
fed  by  thofe  fudden  tranfitions  that  be- 
wilder a common  reader,  but  are  eafily 
traced  by  a poetical  one.  An  accurate 
fcrutiny  into  the  propriety  of  images  and 
metaphors  is  fruitlefs,  If  it  be  not  felt 
at  firff , it  can  feldom  be  communicated : 
while  we  endeavour  to  analyfe  it,  the  im- 
preflion  vanifhes.  The  fame  obfervation 
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may  be  applied  to  wit,  which  confifts  in 
a quick  and  unexpe&ed  affemblage  of 
ideas,  that  ftrike  the  mind  in  an  agree- 
able manner  either  by  their  refemblance 
or  their  incongruity.  Neither  is  the 
juftnefs  of  humour  a fubjeft  that  will 
bear  reafoning.  This  confifts  in  a live- 
ly painting  of  thofe  weakneffes  of  charac- 
ter, which  are  not  of  importance  enough 
to  raife  pity  or  indignation,  but  only 
excite  mirth  and  laughter.  One  mull 
have  an  idea  of  the  original  to  judge  of, 
or  be  affe&ed  by  the  reprefentation,  and 
if  he  does  not  fee  its  juftnefs  at  the  firft 
glance,  he  never  fees  it.  For  this  reafon 
moft  works  of  humour,  ridicule,  and  fa- 
tire,  which  paint  the  particular  features 
and  manners  of  the  times,  being  local 
and  tranfient,  quickly  lofe  their  poignan- 
cy, and  become  obfcure  and  infipid. 
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Whatever  is  the  objedt  of  imagination 
and  tafte  can  only  be  feen  to  advantage 
at  a certain  diitance,  and  in  a particular 
light.  If  brought  too  near  the  eye,  the 
beauty  which  charmed  before  appears 
faded,  and  often  diftorted.  It  is  there- 
fore the  bufmefs  of  judgment  to  afcer- 
tain  this  point  of  view,  to  exhibit  the 
object  to  the  mind  in  that  pofition  which 
gives  it  molt  pleafure,  and  to  prevent  the 
mind  from  viewing  it  in  any  other.  This 
is  generally  very  much  in  our  own 
power.  It  is  an  art  which  we  all  practice 
in  corpmon  life.  We  learn  by  habit  to 
turn  the  eye  to  the  agreeable  fide  of  any 
object  which  gives  us  pleafure,  and  to 
keep  the  dark  one  out  of  fight.  If  this 
be  kept  within  any  reafonable  bounds, 
the  founded  judgment  will  not  only  con- 
nive at,  but  approve  it. — Whatever  we 
admire  or  love,  as  great,  or  beautiful,  or 
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aMiable*  has  certain  circumftahees  be- 
longing  to  it,  which,  if  attended  to, 
would  poifon  our  enjoyment. — We  are 
agreeably  ftruck  with  the  grandeur  and 
Magnificence  bf  nature  in  her  wildeft 
forms ; with  the  profpe£t  of  vaff  and  ftu- 
pendous  mountains  ; but  is  there  any 
neceflity  for  our  attending,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  the  bleaknefs,  the  coldnefs*  and 
the  barrennefs,  which  are  uniVeffally 
conne&ed  with  them  ? When  a lover 
contemplates  with  rapture  the  charms  of 
beauty  and  elegance,  that  captivate  his 
heart,  need  he  at  the  fame  time  reflect 
how  uncertain  and  tranfient  the  objeft 
of  his  paflion  is,  and  that  the  fucceflion 
of  a few  years  muff  lay  it  mouldering  in 
the  duff  ? 

Eut  we  not  only  think  it  unneceflary 
always  to  fee  the  whole  truth,  but  fre- 
quently allow  and  juftify  ourfelves  in 
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viewing  things  magnified  beyond  the 
truth.  We  indulge  a manifeft  partiality 
to  our  friends,  to  our  children,  and  to 
our  native  country.  We  not  only  keep 
their  failings,  as  much  as  prudence  will 
juftify,  out  of  fight,  but  we  exalt  in  our 
imagination  all  their  good  qualities  be- 
yond their  juft  value.  Nor  does  the  ge- 
neral fenfe  of  mankind  condemn  this  in- 
dulgence j for  this  very  good  reafon,  be- 
caufe  it  is  natural,  and  becaufe  we  could 
not  forego  it,  without  lofing  at  the  fame 
time  all  fenfe  of  friendfhip,  natural  affec- 
tion, /and  patriotifm,— -There  appears  no 
fufficient  reafon  why  this  conduct,  which 
we  obferve  in  common  life,  fnould  not 
be  followed  in  our  inquiries  into  works 
of  imagination.  A perfon  of  a cultiva- 
ted tafte,  while  he  refigns  himfelf  to  the 
firft  imprefiions  of  pleafure  excited  by  real 
excellence,  can  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
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flighted  glance  of  the  eye,  perceive  whe- 
ther the  work  will  bear  a nearer  infpec- 
tion.  If  it  can  bear  this,  he  has  an  addi- 
tional pleafure,  arifing  from  thofe  latent 
beauties  which  flrike  the  imagination 
lefs  forcibly.  If  he  finds  it  cannot  bear 
this  examination,  he  fhould  remove  his 
attention  immediately,  and  he  fhould 
gratefully  enjoy  the  pleafure  he  has  alrea- 
dy received. 

A correct  taffe  is  very  much  offended 
with  Dr  Young’s  Night  Thoughts  ; it 
obferves  that  the  reprefentation  there  gi- 
ven of  human  life  is  falfe  and  gloomy  ; 
that  the  Poetry  fometimes  finks  into  cbil- 
difh  conceits,  or  profaic  flatnefs,  but  of- 
tener  rifes  into  the  turgid  or  falfe  fu- 
blime  ; that  it  is  perplexed  and  obfcure  ; 
that  the  reafoning  is  often  weak  ; and 
that  the  general  plan  of  the  work  is  ill 
laid,  and  not  happily  conduced. — Yet 
i ..  . this 
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this  work  may  be  read  with  very  differ- 
ent fentiments.  It  may  be  found  to  con- 
tain many  touches  of  the  moft  fublime 
poetry  that  any  language  has  produced, 
and  to  be  full  of  thofe  pathetic  ftrokes  of 
nature  and  paflion,  which  touch  the  heart 
in  the  molt  tender  and  affe&ing  man- 
ner. 

Befides,  the  mind  is  fometimes  in  a dif- 
pofition  to  be  pleafed  only  with  dark 
views  of  human  life. 

There  are  afflictions  too  deep  to  bear 
either  reafoning  or  amufement.  They 
may  be  foothed,  but  cannot  be  diverted. 
The  gloom  of  the  Night  Thoughts  per- 
fectly correfponds  with  this  Hate  of  mind. 
It  indulges  and  flatters  the  prefent  paflion, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  prefents  thofe  mo- 
tives of  confolation  which  alone  can  ren- 
der certain  griefs  fupportable. — We  may 
here  oblerve  that  fecret  and  wonderful 
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endearment,  which  nature  has  annexed 
to  all  our  fympathetic  feelings.  We  en- 
ter into  the  deepeft  fcenes  of  diftrefs  and 
forrow  with  a melting  foftnefs  of  heart, 
far  more  delightful  than  all  the  joys 
which  diffipated  and  unthinking  mirth 
can  infpire.  Dr  Akenfide  * defcribes  this 
very  pathetically. 

— Afk  the  faithful  youth, 

Why  the  cold  urn  of  her,  whom  long  he  loved, 
So  often  fills  his  arms ; fo  often  draws 
His  lonely  footfleps  at  the  filent  hour, 

To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 

Oh  ! he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne’er  feduce  his  bofom  to  forego 
That  facred  hour,  when  Healing  from  the  noifc 
Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remembrance  foothes. 
With  virtue’s  kindeft  looks,  his  aking  breaft. 

And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. 

He 

* Pleafures  of  Imagination. 
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He  afterwards  proceeds  to  paint,  with 
all  the  enthufiafm  of  liberty  and  poetic 
genius,  and  in  all  the  fvveetnefs  and  har- 
mony of  numbers,  thofe  heart-ennobling 
forrows,  which  the  mind  feels  by  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  prefent  miferable  con- 
dition of  thofe  countries,  which  were 
once  the  happy  feats  of  genius,  liberty, 
and  the  greateft  virtues  that  adorn  huma- 
nity. 

What  ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded  in 
the  culture  of  tafle,  is  to  difcover  thofe 
many  beauties  in  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  jfrhich  would  otherwife  efcape  our 
notice.  Thomfon,  in  that  beautiful  de- 
fcriptive  poem,  the  Seafons,  pleafes  from 
the  juftnefs  of  his  painting  ; but  his  great- 
eft  merit  confifts  in  imprefling  the  mind 
with  numberlefs  beauties  of  nature,  in  her 
various  and  fucceflive  forms,  which  for- 
merly paflfed  unheeded. — This  is  the  moft 
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pleafing  and  ufeful  effect  of  criticifm  ; to 
difplay  new  fources  of  pleafure  unknown 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind  ; and  it  is  only 
fo  far  as  it  difcovers  thefe,  that  tafte  can 
with  reafon  be  accounted  a bleffing. 

It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  a good 
tafte  and  a good  heart  commonly  go  to- 
gether. But  that  fort  of  tafte  which  is 
conftantly  prying  into  blemifhes  and  de- 
formity, can  have  no  good  effect,  either 
on  the  temper  or  the  heart.  The  mind 
natural! v takes  a taint  from  thofe  obje&s 
and  purfuits  in  which  it  is  ufually  em- 
ployed. Difguft,  often  recurring,  fpoils 
the  temper  ; and  a habit  of  nicely  difcri- 
mmating,  when  carried  into  real  life,  con- 
tracts the  heart,  and,  by  holding  up  to 
view  the  faults  and  weakneffes  infeparable 
from  every  character,  not  only  checks 
all  the  benevolent  and  generous  affections. 
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but  ftifles  all  the  pleafing  emotions  of  love 
and  admiration. 

The  habit  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
what  is  ridiculous  in  fubjebfs  of  tade, 
when  transferred  into  life,  has  likewife  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  character,  if  not  fof- 
tened  by  a large  portion  of  humanity  and 
good  humour,  as  it  confers  only  a fullen 
and  gloomy  pleafure,  by  feeding  the  word 
and  mod  painful  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  envy  and  malignity.  But  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  works  of  na- 
ture and  genius,  in  their  mod  beautiful 
and  amiable  forms,  humanizes  and  fweet- 
ens  the  temper,  opens  and  extends  the 
imagination,  and  difpofes  to  the  mod 
pleafing  views  of  mankind  and  of  provi- 
dence. By  confidering  Nature  in  this  fa- 
vourable point  of  view,  the  heart  is  dila- 
ted, and  filled  with  the  mod  benevolent 
fentiments  j and  then,  indeed,  the  fecret 

fympa- 
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fympathy  and  eonne&ion  between  the 
feelings  of  natural  and  moral  beauty,  the 
connexion  between  a good  tafte  and  a 
good  heart,  appears  with  the  greateft 
luftre. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  V. 


WE  proceed  now  to  confider  that 
principle  of  human  nature  which 
feems  in  a peculiar  manner  the  chara£te- 
riffcic  of  the  fpecies,  the  fenfe  of  religion. 
It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  confider  the 
evidence  of  religion  as  founded  in  truth  $ 
I propofe  only  to  examine  it  as  a prin- 
ciple founded  in  human  nature,  and  the 
influence  it  actually  has,  or  may  have,  on 
the  happinefs  of  mankind. — The  benefi- 
cial confequences  which  fliould  naturally 
refult  from  this  principle,  feetn  very  ob- 
vious. There  is  fomething  peculiarly 
Toothing  and  comfortable  in  a firm  belief 
* H h that 
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that  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  fupport- 
ed  and  conducted  by  an  eternal  and  om- 
nipotent Being,  of  infinite  goodnefs,  who 
intends,  by  the  whole  courfe  of  his  provi- 
dence, to  promote  the  greatefl  good  of  all 
his  creatures  ; a belief  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  conciliating 
the  Divine  favour,  and  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
obtain  it ; a belief  that  this  life  is  but 
the  infancy  of  our  exiftence,  that  we 
fliall  furvive  the  feeming  deftruction  of 
our  prefent  frame,  and  have  it  in  our 
powrer  to  fecure  our  entrance  on  a new 
flate  of  eternal  felicity.  If  we  believe 
that  the  conduct  which  the  Deity  requires 
of  us  is  fuch  as  moft  effectually  fecures 
our  prefent  happinefs,  together  with  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety,  we  fhould 
of  courfe  conclude  that  thele  fentiments 
would  be  fondly  cherifhed  and  adopted 

by 
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by  all  wife  and  good  men,  whether  they 
were  fuppofed  to  arife  from  any  natural 
anticipation  of  the  human  mind,  the  force 
of  reafon,or  an  immediate  revelation  from 
the  Supreme  Being. 

But,  though  the  belief  of  a Deity,  and 
of  a future  itate  of  exigence,  have  uni- 
verfally  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
vet  it  has  been  diverfified  and  connefted 
with  a variety  of  fuperftitions,  which 
have  often  rendered  it  ufelefa,  and  fome- 
times  hurtful,  to  the  general  interefts  of 
mankind.  The  Supreme  Being  has  fome- 
tinn/s  been  reprefented  in  fuch  a light,  as 
made  him  rather  an  object  of  terror  than 
of  love  ; as  executing  both  prefent  and 
eternal  vengeance  on  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  world,  for  crimes  they  never  commit- 
ted, and  for  not  believing  dodrines  which 
they  never  heard. — Men  have  been  taught 
that  they  did  God  acceptable  fervice  by  ab- 

ftra£ling 


ftraCting  themfelves  from  all  the  duties  they 
owed  to  fociety,  by  denying  themfelves  all 
thepleafuresof  life,  and  even  by  voluntarily 
enduring,  and  inflicting  on  themfelves,  the 
fevereft  tortures  which  nature  could  fup- 
port.  They  have  been  taught  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  perfecute  their  fellow- crea- 
tures in  the  moft  cruel  manner,  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  an  uniformity  with 
themfelves  in  religious  opinions  ; a fcheme 
equally  barbarous  and  impracticable.  In 
fine,  religion  has  often  been  ufed  as  an 
engine  to  deprive  mankind  of  their  moft 
valuable  privileges,  and  to  fubject  them 
to  the  moft  defpotic  tyranny. 

Thefe  pernicious  confequences  have 
given  occafion  to  fome  ingenious  men  to 
queftion,  whether  atheifm  or  fuperftition 
were  moft  deftruCtive  to  the  happinefs  of 
fociety  ; while  others  have  been  fo  much 
iinpreffed  by  them,  that  they  feemed  to 

enter- 
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entertain  no  doubt  of  its  being  fafer  to 
dived  mankind  of  all  religious  opinions 
and  redraints  whatever,  than  to  run  the 
rifk  of  the  abufes  which  they  thought  al- 
mod  infeparable  from  them. — This  feems 
to  be  the  mod  favourable  condru&ion 
that  can  be  put  on  the  conduct  of  the  pa- 
trons of  atheifm.  But,  however  fpecious 
this  pretence  might  have  been  fome  cen- 
turies ago,  there  does  not  at  this  time 
appear  to  be  the  lead  foundation  for  it. 
Experience  has  now  Ihewn  that  religion 
"may  fubfid  in  a public  edablilhment,  di- 
veded  of  that  abfurd  and  pernicious  fu- 
perdition,  which  was  only  adventitious, 
and  mod  apparently  contrary  to  its  ge- 
guine  and  original  fpirit  and  genius. — 
To  feparate  religion  entirely  from  fuper- 
dition,  in  every  individual,  may  indeed 
be  impofiible,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to 
make  all  mankind  think  wifely  and  pro- 
perly 
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perly  on  any  one  fubjeft,  where  the  un- 
derftanding  alone  is  concerned,  much 
more  where  the  imagination  and  the  af- 
fections are  fo  deeply  interefted.  But,  if 
the  pofitive  advantages  of  religion  to 
mankind  be  evident,  this  fhould  feem  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  every  worthy  man  to 
fupport  its  caufe,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  keep  it  difengaged  from  thofe  acciden- 
tal circumfcances  that  have  fo  highly  dif- 
honoured  it. 

Mankind  certainly  have  a fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  independent  of  religious  be- 
lief ; but  experience  {hews,  that  the  allure- 
ments of  prefent  pieafure,  and  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  paffion,  are  fufficient  to  prevent 
men  from  a&ing  agreeably  to  this  moral 
fenfe,  unlefs  it  be  fupported  by  religion, 
the  influence  of  which  upon  the  imagina- 
tion and  paflions,  if  properly  directed,  is 
extremely  powerful. 


We 
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We  (hall  readily  acknowledge  that 
many  of  the  greateft  enemies  of  religion 
have  been  diflinguiflied  for  their  honour, 
probity,  and  good  nature.  But  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  many  virtues,  as  well 
as  vices,  are  coiiftitutional.  A cool  and 
equal  temper,  a dull  imagination,  and  un- 
feeling heart,  enfure  the  pofieffion  of  ma- 
ny virtues,  or  rather  are  a fecurity  againll 
many  vices.  They  may  produce  tempe- 
rance, chaftity,  honefty,  prudence,  and  a 
harmlefs,  inoffenfive  behaviour.  Where- 
as keen  paffions,  a warm  imagination, 
and  i great  fenfibility  of  heart,  lay  a na- 
tural foundation  for  prodigality,  debauch- 
ery, and  ambition  ; attended,  however, 
with  the  feeds  of  all  the  focial  and  mod 
heroic  virtues.  Such  a temperature  of 
mind  carries  along  with  it  a check  to  its 
conftitutional  vices,  by  rendering  thofe 
poffefled  of  it  peculiarly  fufceptible  of 

religious 
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religious  impreflions.  They  often  ap- 
pear, indeed,  to  be  the  greateft  enemies 
to  religion,  but  that  is  entirely  owing  to 

their  impatience  of  its  reftraints.  Its 

• . 

moft  dangerous  enemies  have  ever  been 
among  the  temperate  and  chafte  philofo- 
phers,  void  of  pafiion  and  fenfibility,  who 
had  no  vicious  appetites  to  be  reftrained 
by  its  influence,  and  who  were  equally 
unfufceptible  of  its  terrors  or  its  pleafures» 
Abfolute  infidelity,  or  fettled  fcepticifm, 
in  religion,  we  acknowledge  is  no  proof 
of  want  of  underftanding,  or  a vicious 
difpofition,  but  is  certainly  a very  ftrong 
prefumption  of  the  want  of  imagination 
and  fenfibility  of  heart,  and  of  a pervert- 
ed underftanding.  Some  philofophers 
have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  tafte  and 
fentiment.  Yet  the  examples  of  Lord 
Bacon,  Mr  Locke,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
among  many  other  firft  names  in  philofo- 
. ’ phy, 
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phy,  are  a fufEcient  evidence,  that  religi- 
ous belief  is  perfedly  compatible  with  the 
cleared:  and  moil  enlarged  underftan- 
ding. 

Several  of  thofe  who  have  furmounted 
%vhat  they  call  religious  prejudices  them- 
felves,  affed  to  treat  fuch  as  are  not  a- 
Ihamed  to  avow  their  regard  to  religion, 
as  men  of  weak  underftandings  and  feeble 
minds.  But  this  {hews  either  want  of 
candour,  or  great  ignorance  of  human 

nature.  The  fundamental  articles  of  re- 

' * 

ligion  have  been  very  generally  believed 
by  mer*  the  moft  diftinguilhed  for  acute- 
nefs  and  accuracy  of  judgment.  Nay,  it 
is  unjuft  to  infer  the  weaknefs  of  a per- 
fon’s  head,  on  other  fubjeds,  from  his  at- 
tachment even  to  the  fooleries  of  fuperfti- 
tion.  Experience  (hews,  that,  when  the 
imagination  is  heated,  and  the  affedions 
deeply  interefted,  they  level  all  diftinc- 
* I i tions 
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tions  of  underftanding  ; yet  this  affords 
no  prefumption  of  a fhallow  judgment  in. 
fubje£ls  where  the  imagination  and  paf- 
fions  have  no  influence. 

Feeblenefs  of  mind  is  a reproach  fre- 
quently thrown,  not  only  upon  fuch  as 
have  a fenfe  of  religion,  but  upon  all  who 
poffefs  warm,  open,  chearful  tempers,  and 
hearts  peculiarly  difpofed  to  love  and 
friendfhip.  But  the  reproach  is  ill  found- 
ed. Strength  of  mind  does  not  confifl 
in  a peevifh  temper,  in  a hard  inflexible 
heart,  and  in  bidding  defiance  to  God 
Almighty.  It  confifls  in  an  a&ive  re- 
folute  fpirit,  in  a fpirit  that  enables  a man 
to  aft  his  part  in  the  world  with  proprie- 
ty, and  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  life 
with  uniform  fortitude  and  dignity.  This 
is  a ftrength  of  mind  which  neither  athe- 
ifm  nor  univerfal  fcepticifm  will  ever  be 
able  to  infpire.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 

be 
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be  found  that  they  tend  to  chill  all  the 
powers  of  imagination  ; to  deprefs  fpirit 
as  well  as  genius  ; to  four  the  temper, 
and  contrad  tne  heart.  The  higheft  re- 
• ligious  fpirit,  and  veneration  for  Provi- 
dence, breathes  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient Stoics  ; a fed  diftinguilhed  for  pro- 
ducing the  mofl  adive  intrepid  virtuous 
men  that  ever  did  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. 

Can  it  be  pretended  that  atheifin  or  u- 
niverfal  fcepticifm  have  any  tendency  to 
form  fuch  charaders  ? Do  they  tend  to 
infpire  that  magnanimity  and  elevation 
of  mihd,  that  fuperiority  to  felfilh  and. 
fenfual  gratifications*  that  contempt  of 
danger  and  of  death,  when  the  caufe  of 
virtue,  of  liberty,  or  their  country,  re- 
quires, which  diftinguifh  the  eharader  of 
.patriots  and  heroes  ? or  is  their  influence 
more  favourable  on  the  humbler  and 

gentler 
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gentler  virtues  of  private  and  domeflic 
life  ? Do  they  foften  the  heart,  and  ren- 
der it  more  delicately  fenfible  of  the  thou- 
fand  namelefs  duties  and  endearments  of 
a hufband,  a father,  or  a friend  ? Do 
they  produce  that  habitual  ferenity,  and 
chearfulnefs  of  temper,  that  gaiety  of 
heart,  which  makes  a man  beloved  as  a 
companion  l or  do  they  dilate  the  heart 
with  the  liberal  and  generous  fentiments, 
and  that  love  of  human  kind,  which  would 
render  him  revered  and  bleffed,  as  the 
patron  of  deprelfed  merit,  the  friend  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  the  refuge  and 
fupport  of  the  poor  and  the  unhappy  ? 

The  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
there  is  a ftrong  connexion  between  a 
religious  difpofition  and  a feeling  heart, 
appears  from  the  univerfal  diflike  which 
all  men  have  to  infidelity  in  the  fair  fex. 
We  not  only  look  on  it  as  removing  the 

prin- 
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principal  fecurity  we  have  for  their  vir- 
tue, but  as  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  their 
want  of  that  foftnefs  and  delicate  fenfibi- 
lity  of  heart,  which  peculiarly  endears 
them  to  us,  and  more  effectually  fecures 
their  empire  over  us,  than  any  quality 
they  can  poffefs. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  men  who  can 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  there  is  no  Su* 
preme  Intelligence  who  directs  the  courfe 
of  nature  ; who  can  fee  thofe  they  have 
been  conne&ed  with  by  the  ftrongeft 
bonds  of  nature  and  friendfhip  gradually 
difappearing ; who  are  perfuaded  that  this 
feparation  is  final  and  eternal,  and  who 
expert  that  they  themfelves  fhall  foon 
fink  down  after  them  into  nothing  ; and 
yet  fuch  men  appear  eafy  and  contented. 
But,  to  a fenfible  heart,  and  particularly 
to  a heart  foftened  by  paft  endearments 

of  love  or  friendfhip,  fuch  opinions  are 

attended 
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attended  with  gloom  inexpreffible  ; they 
ftrike  a damp  into  all  the  pleafures  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  cut  off  thofe  pro- 
fpeCts  which  alone  can  comfort  the  foul 
under  certain  diftrefies,  where  all  other 
aid  is  feeble  and  ineffectual. 

Scepticifm,  or  fufpenfe  of  judgment  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  great  articles  of  reli- 
gion, is  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  ef- 
fects. Wherever  the  affections  are  deeply 
intereffed,  a ftate  of  fufpenfe  is  more  in- 
tolerable, and  more  diffracting  to  the 
mind,  than  the  fad  affurance  of  the  evil 
which  is  moft  dreaded. 

There  are  many  who  have  paff  the  age 
of  youth  and  beauty,  who  have  refigned 
the  pleafures  of  that  finding  leafon  ; who 
begin  to  decline  into  the  vale  of  years* 
impaired  in  their  health,  deprefled  in  their 
fortunes,  ftript  of  their  friends,  their  chil- 
dren* and  perhaps  ftill  more  tender  and 
l ( endearing 
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endearing  connexions.  What  refource 
can  this  world  afford  them  ? Jt  prefents  a 
dark  and  dreary  wafte,  through  which 
there  does  not  iffue  a fingle  ray  of  com- 
fort. Every  delufive  profpeX  of  ambi- 
tion is  now  at  an  end  ; long  experience 
of  mankind,  an  experience  very  different 
from  what  the  open  and  generous  foul  of 
youth  had  fondly  dreamt  of,  has  rendered 
the  heart  almoft  inacceffible  to  new  friend- 
fhips.  The  principal  fources  of  activity 
are  taken  away,  when  thofe  for  whom  we 
labour  are  cut  off  from  us,  thofe  who  a- 
ninjated,  and  thofe  who  fweetened  all 
the  toils  of  life.  Where  then  can  the 
foul  find  refuge,  but  in  the  bofom  of  re- 
ligion ? There  fhe  is  admitted  to  thofe 
profpeXs  of  Providence  and  futurity, 
which  alone  can  warm  and  fill  the  heart. 

I fpeak  here  of  fuch  as  retain  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  whom  misfortunes  have 

foftened, 
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foftened,  and  perhaps  rendered  more  de- 
licately fenfible ; not  of  fuch  as  pollefs 
that  ftupid  infenfibility  which  fome  are 
pleafed  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

It  fhould  therefore  be  expected  that 
thofe  philofophers,  who  Hand  in  no  need 
themfelves  of  the  affiftance  of  religion  to 
fupport  their  virtue,  and  who  never  feel 
the  want  of  its  confolations,  would  yet 
have  the  humanity  to  confider  the  very 
different  fituation  of  the  reft  of  mankind; 
and  not  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of 
what  habit,  at  leaft,  if  they  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  nature,  has  made  neceffary  to 
their  morals  and  to  their  happinefs. — It 

i 

might  be  expe&ed  that  humanity  would 
prevent  them  from  breaking  into  the  laft 
retreat  of  the  unfortunate,  who  can  no 
longer  be  objects  of  their  envy  or  refent- 
ment,  and  tearing  from  them  their  only 

remaining 
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remaining  comfort.  The  attempt  to  ridi- 
cule religion  may  be  agreeable  to  fome, 
by  relieving  them  from  a reftraint  upon 
their  pleafures,  and  may  render  others 
very  miferable,  by  making  them  doubt 
thofe  truths,  in  which  they  were  molt 
deeply  interefted  ; but  it  can  convey  real 
good  and  happinefs  to  no  one  individual. 

To  fupport  openly  and  avowedly  the 
caufe  of  infidelity,  may  be  owing,  in  fome, 
to  the  vanity  of  appearing  wifer  than  the 
reft  of  mankind  ; to  vanity,  that  amphi- 
bious paflion,  that  feeks  for  food,  not  on- 
ly in/the  affe&ation  of  every  beauty,  and 
every  virtue,  that  adorn  humanity,  but  of 
every  vice  and  perverfion  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  that  difgrace  it.  The  zeal  of 
making  profelytes  to  it  may  often  be  at- 
tributed to  a like  vanity  of  poffefling  a di- 
rection and  afcendency  over  the  minds  of 
men,  which  is  a very  flattering  fpecies  of 

K k fuperioritv. 
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fuperiority.  But  there  feems  to  be  fome 
other  caufe  that  fecretly  influences  the 
condudt  of  fome  that  rejeft  all  religion, 
who,  from  the  reft  of  their  character, 
cannot  be  fufpe&ed  of  vanity,  or  any  am- 
bition of  fuch  fuperiority.  This  we  fhall 
attempt  to  explain. 

The  very  differing  in  opinion,  upon 
any  interefting  fubjecf,  from  all  around 
us,  gives  a difagreeable  fenfation.  This 
muft  be  greatly  increafed  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  as  the  feeling,  which  attends  infide- 
lity or  fcepticifm  in  religion,  is  certainly 
a comfortlefs  one,  where  there  is  the  leaft 
degree  of  fenfibility. — Sympathy  is  much 
more  fought  after  by  an  unhappy  mind, 
than  by  one  chearful  and  at  eafe.  We 
require  a fupport  in  the  one  cafe,  which, 
in  the  other,  is  not  neceffary.  A perfon, 
therefore,  void  of  religion,  feels  himfelf 
as  it  were  alone  in  the  midft  of  fociety  ; 

and 
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and  though,  for  prudential  reafons,  he 
choofes,  on  fome  occafions,  to  difguife  his 
fentiments,  and  join  in  fome  form  of  reli- 
gious worlhip,  yet  this,  to  a candid  and 
ingenuous  mind,  mufl  always  be  very 
painful  ; nor  does  it  abate  the  difagree- 
able  feeling  which  a focial  fpirit  has  in 
finding  itfelf  alone,  and  without  any 
friend  to  footh  and  participate  its  uneafi- 
nefs.  This  feemS  to  have  a confiderable 
lhare  in  that  anxiety  which  free-thinkers 
generally  difcover  to  make  profelytes  to 
their  opinions,  an  anxiety  much  greater 
than  what  is  Ihewn  by  thofe  whole  minds 
are  at  eafe  in  the  enjoyment  of  happier 
profpects. 

The  excufe  which  thefe  gentlemen 
plead  for  their  conduct,  is  a regard  for 
the  caufe  of  truth.  But  this  is  a very  in- 
efficient one.  None  of  them  ad  upon 
. this  principle,  in  its  largeft  extent  and 

appli- 
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application,  in  common  life.  Nor  could 
any  man  live  in  the  world,  and  pretend 
fo  to  do.  In  the  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
our  beings  end  and  aim  *,  the  difcovery  of 
truth  is  far  from  being  the  moll  impor- 
tant objeft.  It  is  true  the  mind  receives 
a high  pleafure  from  the  inveftigation  and 
difcovery  of  truth,  in  the  abltraft  fcien- 
ces,  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  but 
in  all  fubje&s,  where  the  imagination  and 
affe&ions  are  deeply  concerned,  we  re- 
gard it  only  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervient  to 
them. — One  of  the  firft  principles  of  fo- 
ciety,  of  decency,  and  of  good  manners, 
is,  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  fay  every 
thing  he  thinks  true,  when  it  would  be 
injurious  or  offenfive  to  his  neighbour. 
If  it  was  not  for  this  principle,  all  man- 
kind would  be  in  a date  of  hoftility. 

Suppofe 

* Pope. 
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Suppofe  a perfon  to  lofe  an  only  child, 
the  foie  comfort  and  happinefs  of  his  life. 

V—  .•  - . 

When  the  firfb  overflowings  of  nature  is 
pafl,  he  recollects  the  infinite  gooclnefs, 
and  impenetrable  wifdom,  of  the  difpofer 
of  all  events,  he  is  perfuaded  that  the  re- 
volution  of  a few  years  will  again  unite 

him  to  his  child,  never  more  to  be  fepa- 

* • - *-  - 

rated.  With  thefe  fentiments,  he  acqui- 
efces  with  a melancholy  yet  pleafing  re- 
fignation  to  the  divine  will.  Now,  fup- 
pofing  all  this  to  be  a deception,  a plea- 
fing  dream,  would  not  the  general  fenfe 
of  mankind  condemn  the  philofopher,  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  who  fhould  at- 
tempt to  wake  him  out  of  it  ? — Yet,  fo 
far  does  vanity  prevail  over  good  nature, 
that  we  frequently  fee  men,  on  other  oc- 
cafions  of  the  mofl  benevolent  tempers, 
labouring  to  cut  off  that  hope,  which  can 
alone  chear  the  heart  under  all  the  pref- 

fures 
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fures  and  afflictions  of  human  life,  and 

■ 

enable  us  to  refign  it  with  chearfulnefs 
and  dignity. 

Religion  may  be  confidered  in  three 
different  views.  Firft,  As  containing 

doCtrines  relating  to  the  being  and  per- 

fections of  God,  his  moral  adminiftration 
of  the  world,  a future  date  of  exigence, 
and  particular  communications  to  man- 
kind by  an  immediate  fupernatural  reve- 
lation.— Secondly,  As  a rule  of  life  and 
manners. — Thirdly,  As  the  fource  of  cer- 
tain peculiar  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  which 
either  give  pleafure  or  pain,  according  to 
the  particular  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  re- 
ligion that  infpires  them. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  views,  which  gives 
a foundation  to  all  religious  belief,  and 
on  which  the  other  two  depend,  reafon 
is  principally  concerned.  On  this  fub- 
je£t,  the  greatefl  efforts  of  human  genius 

and 
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and  application  have  been  exerted, . and 
with  the  mod:  defirable  fuccefs,  in  thofe 
great  and  important  articles  that  feem 
molt  immediately  to  affect  the  intereft 
and  happinefs  of  mankind  But,  when 
our  inquiries  are  here  pufhed  to  a certain 
length,  we  find  that  Providence  has  fet 
bounds  to  our  reafon,  and  even  to  our 
capacities  of  apprehenfion.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  infinity, 
and  the  moral  oeconomy  of  the  Deity. 
The  obje&s  are  here  in  a great  meaiure 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  conception  ; and 

induction  from  experience,  on  which  all 

/ 

our 'other  reafonings  are  founded,  cannot 
be  applied  to  a fubjedt  altogether  difiimilar 
to  any  thing  we  are  acquainted  with. — 
Many  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  reli- 
gion are  fuch,  that  the  mind  may  have 
the  fulled:  convi&ion  of  their  truth,  but 
they  mud:  be  viewed  at  a -diftance,  and 


are 
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are  rather  the  objects  of  filent  and  relb 
gious  veneration,  than  of  metaphyfical 
difquifition.  If  the  mind  attempts  to  bring 
them  to  a nearer  view,  it  is  confounded 
with  their  ftrangenefs  and  immenfity. 

When  we  purfue  our  inquiries  into  a - 
ny  part  of  nature,  beyond  certain  bounds, 
we  find  ourfelves  involved  in  perplexity 
and  darknefs.  But  there  is  this  remark- 
able difference  between  thefe  and  religi- 
ous inquiries  : In  the  inveftigation  of  na- 
ture, we  can  always  make  a progrefs  in 
knowledge,  and  approximate  to  the  truth 
by  the  proper  exertion  of  genius  and  ob- 
fervation  ; but  our  inquiries  into  religious 
fubjedts  are  confined  within  very  narrow 
bounds ; nor  can  any  force  of  reafon  or 
application  lead  the  mind  one  ffep  beyond 
that  impenetrable  gulf,  which  feparates 
the  vifible  and  invifible  world. , 

Though 
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Though  the  articles  of  religious  belief, 
which  fall  within  the  comprehenfion  of 
mankind,  and  feem  efiential  to  their  hap- 

pinefs,  are  few  and  finlple*  yet  ingenious 

/ / « 

inen  have  contrived  to  eredl  them  into 
molt  tremendous  fyftems  of  metaphyiical 
fubtlety,  which  will  long  remain  monu- 
ments, both  of  the  extent  and  the  weak- 
hefs  of  human  underftanding.  The  per- 
nicious confequences  of  fuch  fyftems  have 
been  various.  By  attempting  to  eftablifli 
too  much,  they  have  hurt  the  foundation 
of  the  moft  interefting  principles  of  reli- 
gion.— Moft  men  are  educated  in  a belief 
of  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  opinions 
of  fome  one  religious  fedt  or  other.  They 
are  taught  that  all  thefe  are  equally 
founded  on  Divine  authority,  or  the 
cleareft  dedudtions  of  reafon.  By  which 
means,  their  fyftem  of  religion  hangs  fo 
much  together,  that  one  part  cannot  be 
* L I (haken? 
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ihaken,  without  endangering  the  whole. 
But,  wherever  any  freedom  of  inquiry  is 
allowed,  the  abfurdity  of  fome  of  thefe 
Opinions,  and  the  uncertain  foundation  of 
others,  cannot  be  concealed.  This  natu- 
rally begets  a general  diftrufi:  of  the 
whole,  with  that  fatal  lukewarmnefs  in 
religion,  which  is  its  necefiary  confe- 
quence. 

The  very  habit  of  frequent  reafoning, 
and  difputing  upon  religious  fubjects,  di- 
miniihes  that  reverence,  with  which  the 
mind  would  othetwife  confider  them.  This 
feems  particularly  to  be  the  cafe,  when 
men  prefume  to  enter  into  a minute  fcru- 
tiny  of  the  views  and  oeconomy  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  adminiftration  of  the  world, 
why  the  Supreme  Being  made  it  as  it 
is,  the  freedom  of  his  a&ions,  and  ma- 
ny  other  fuch  queftions,  infinitely  beyond 
our  reach.  The  natural  tendency  of  this 

is 
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is  to  leflfen  that  awful  veneration  with 
which  we  ought  always  to  contemplate 
the  Divinity,  but  which  can  never  be 
preferved,  when  men  canvafs  his  ways 
with  fuch  unwarrantable  freedom.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  amongft  thofe  fe&aries 
where  fuch  difquifitions  have  principally 
prevailed,  that  he  -has  been  mentioned, 
and  even  addreffed,  with  the  moft  inde- 
cent and  fhocking  familiarity.  The  truly 
devotional  fpirit,  whofe  chief  foundation 
and  char a&eriftic  is  genuine  and  profound 
humility,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
fuch  perfons. 

Another  bad  effect  of  this  fpeculative 
theology  has  been  to  withdraw  people’s 
attention  from  its  practical  duties. — We 
ufually  find  that  thofe,  who  are  moft  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  exceffive  zeal  for  opi- 
nions in  religion,  fhew  great  moderation 
and  coolnefs  as  to  its  precepts  $ and  their 

grea* 
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great  feverity,  in  this  refpeft,  is  common* 
ly  exerted  againft  a few  vices  where  the 
heart  is  but  little  concerned,  and  to  which 
their  own  difpofitions  preferve  them  from 
any  temptations. 

But  the  word  efFe&s  of  fpeculative  and 
controverfiai  theology  are  thofe  which  it 
produces  on  the  temper  and  affe&ions.— 
When  the  mind  is  kept  conftantly  em- 
barrafled  in  a perplexed  and  thorny  path, 
where  it  can  find  no  fteady  light  to  ihew 
the  way,  nor  foundation  to  reft  on,  the 
temper  lofes  its  native  chearfulnefs,  and 
contra&s  a gloom  and  feverity,  partly 
from  the  chagrin  of  difappointment,  and 
partly  from  the  focial  and  kind  affeftions 
being  extinguilhed  for  want  of  exercife. 
When  this  evil  is  exafperated  by  oppofi- 
tion  and  difpute,  the  confequences  prove 
very  fatal  to  the  peace  of  fociety  ; efpe- 
cially  when  men  are  perfuaded,  that  their 

holding 
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holding  certain  opinions  entitles  them  to 
the  divine  favour  ; and  that  thofe  who 
differ  from  them  are  devoted  to  eternal 
deftru&ion.  This  perfuafion  breaks  at 
once  all  the  ties  of  fociety.  The  tolera- 
tion of  men  who  hold  erroneous  opinions, 
is  cqnfidered  3s  conniving  at  their  de- 
ftroying,  not  only  themfelves,  but  all  o- 
thers,  who  come  within  the  reach  of  their 
influence.  This  produces  that  cruel  and 
implacable  fpirit,  which  has  fo  often  dis- 
graced the  caufe  of  religion,  and  disho- 
noured humanity. 

Yet  the  effects  of  religious  controverfy 
have  fometimes  proved  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. That  fpirit  of  free  inquiry,  which 
incited  the  firfl  reformers  to  fhake  off  the 
yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  naturally 
begot  juft  fentiments  of  civil  liberty,  e- 
fpecially  when  irritated  by  perfection. 
When  fuch  fentiments  came  to  be  united 

with 
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with  that  bold  enthufiafm,  that  feverity  of 
temper  and  manners,  which  diftinguiffied 
fome  of  the  reformed  fedts ; they  produ- 
ced thofe  refolute  and  inflexible  men, 

who  alone  were  able  to  afiert  the  caufe 

% 

of  liberty,  in  an  age  when  the  Chriftian 
world  was  enervated  by  luxury  or  fuper- 
ftition  ; and  to  fuch  men  we  owe  that 
freedom  and  happy  conftitution,  which  we 
at  prefent  enjoy. — But  thefe  advantages 
of  religious  enthufiafm  have  been  but  ac- 
cidental. 

In  general,  it  would  appear,  that  reli- 
gion, confidered  as  a fcience,  in  the  man- 

. 

ner  it  has  been  ufually  treated,  is  but 
little  beneficial  to  mankind,  neither  tend- 
ing to  enlarge  the  underftanding,  fweeten 
the  temper,  or  mend  the  heart.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  labours  of  ingenious  men, 
in  explaining  obfcure  and  difficult  paffia- 
ges  of  facred  writ,  have  been  highly  ufe- 
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ful  and  neceflary.  And,  though  it  is  na- 
tural for  men  to  carry  their  fpeculations, 
on  a fubjed  that  fo  nearly  concerns  their 
prefent  and  eternal  happinefs,  farther  than 
reafon  extends,  or  than  is  clearly  and  ex- 
prefsly  revealed  j yet  thefe  can  be  follow- 
ed by  no  bad  confequences,  if  they  are 
carried  on  with  that  modelly  and  reve- 
rence which  the  fubjed  requires.  They 
become  pernicious  only  when  they  are 
formed  into  fylfems,  to  which  the  fame 
credit  and  fubmiflien  is  required,  as  to 
Holy  Writ  itfelf. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  reli- 
gion as  a rule  of  life  and  manners.  In 
this  refped,  its  influence  is  very  extenfive 
and  beneficial,  even  when  disfigured  by 
the  wildeft  fuperftition,  as  it  is  able  to 
check  and  conquer  thofe  paflions,  which 
reafon  and  philofophy  are  too  weak  to 
encounter.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regret. 

. ted. 
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ted,  that  the  application  of  religion  to  this 

end  hath  not  been  attended  to  with  that 
care  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft 
required. — The  fpeculative  part  of  reli- 
gion feems  generally  to  have  engrofled 
the  attention  of  men  of  genius. — This  has 
been  the  fate  of  all  the  ufeful  and  practi- 
cal arts  of  life,  and  the  application  of  re- 
ligion to  the  regulation  of  life  and  man- 
ners muft  be  confidered  entirely  as  a prac- 
tical art. — The  caufes  of  this  negleCt  feeni 
to  be  thefe.-— Men  of  a philofophical  ge- 
nius have  an  averfion  to  all  application* 
where  the  aCtive  powers  of  their  own 
minds  are  not  immediately  employed. 
But,  in  acquiring  a practical  art,  a philo- 
fopher  is  obliged  to  fpend  moft  of  his 
time  in  employments  where  his  genius 
and  underftanding  have  no  exercife.— 
The  fate  of  the  practical  parts  of  medicine 
and  of  religion  have  been  pretty  fimilar. 

The 
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The  object  of  the  one  is  to  cure  the  difea- 
fes  of  the  body  ; of  the  other,  to  cure  the 
difeafes  of  the  mind.  The  progrefs  and 
degree  of  perfedion  of  both  thefe  arts 
ought  to  be  eftimated  by  no  other  ftan- 
dard  than  their  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  the 
difeafes,  to  which  they  are  feverally  ap- 
plied. In  medicine,  the  fads  on  which 
the  art  depends  are  fo  ijumerous  and 
complicated,  fo  mifreprefented  by  fraud, 
credulity,  or  a heated  imagination,  that 
there  has  hardly  ever  been  found  a truly 
philofophical  genius,  who  has  attempted 
the  pradical  part  of  it.  There  are,  in- 
deed, many  obftacles  of  different  kinds, 
which  concur  to  render  any  improvement 
in  the  pradice  of  phyfic  a matter  of  the 
utmoft  difficulty,  at  leaft  while  the  pro- 
feffion  refls  on  its  prefent  narrow  founda- 
tion. Almoft  all  phyficians,  who  have 
been  men  of  ingenuity,  have  amufed 
* Mm  them- 
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themfelves  in  forming  theories,  which 

< 

gave  exercife  to  their  invention,  and  at 
the  fame  time  contributed  to  their  repu- 
tation. Inftead  of  being  at  the  trouble 
of  making  obfervations  themfelves,  they 
culled  out  of  the  promifcuous  multitude 
already  made,  fuch  as  bell  fuited  their 
purpofe,  and  dreffed  them  up  in  the  way 
their  fyftem  required.  In  confequence  of 
this,  the  hiftory  of  medicine  does  not  fo 
much  exhibit  the  hiftory  of  a progreffive 
art,  as  a hiftory  of  opinions,  which  pre- 
vailed perhaps  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  then  funk  into  contempt  and  obli- 
vion.— The  cafe  has  been  nearly  fimilar 
in  practical  divinity.  But  this  is  attend- 
ed with  much  greater  difficulties,  than  the 
pra&ical  part  of  medicine.  In  this  laft, 
nothing  is  required,  but  affiduous  and  ac- 
curate obfervation,  and  a good  under- 
ftanding  to  direct  the  proper  application 
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of  fuch  obfervation.  But  to  cure  the 
difeafes  of  the  mind,  there  is  required 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  which  mud  be  drawn  from  life  it- 
felf,  and  which  books  can.  never  teach  ; 
of  the  various  difguifes,  under  which  vice 
recommends  herfeif  to  the  imagination  j 
of  the  artful  aflociation  of  ideas,  which 
die  forms  there  ; and  of  the  many  name- 
lefs  circumftances  that  foften  the  heart, 
and  render  it  accelfible.  It  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  arts 
of  infmuation  and  perfuafion,  of  the  art 
of  breaking  falfe  or  unnatural  aflbciations 
of  ideas,  or  inducing  counter  aifociations, 
and  oppofing  one  paflion  to  another  ; 
and,  after  ail  this  knowledge  is  acquired, 
the  fuccefsful  application  of  it  to  pra&ice 
depends,  in  a confiderable  degree,  on 
powers,  which  no  extent  of  underftand- 
ing  can  confer. 
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Vice  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  a 
perverfion  of  the  underftanding,  as  of  the 
imagination  and  paffions,  and  on  habits 
originally  founded  on  thefe.  A vicious 
man  is  generally  fenfible  enough  that  his 
conduct  is  wrong  ; he  knows  that  vice  is 
contrary  both  to  his  duty  and  to  his  inter- 
eft,  and  therefore  all  laboured  reafoning  to 
fatisfy  his  underftanding  of  thefe  truths  is 
ufelefs,  becaufe  the  difeafe  does  not  lie  in 
the  underftanding.  The  evil  is  feated  in 
the  heart.  The  imagination  and  paffions 
are  engaged  on  its  fide,  and  to  them  the 
cure  muft  be  applied.  Here  has  been  the 
general  defed  of  writings  and  fermons, 
intended  to  reform  mankind.  Many  in- 
genious and  fenfible  remarks  are  made  on 
the  feveral  duties  of  religion,  and  very 
judicious  arguments  are  brought  to  en- 
force them.  Such  performances  may  be 
attended  to  with  pleafure,  by  pious  and 

well 


well  difpofed  perfons,  who  likewife  may 
derive  from  thence  ufeful  inftruCtion 
for  their  conduct  in  life.  The  wicked 
and  profligate,  if  ever  books  of  this  fort 
fall  in  their  way,  very  readily  allow  that 
what  they  contain  are  great  and  eternal 
truths,  but  they  leave  no  lading  impref- 
fion.  If  any  thing  can  roufe  them,  it  is 
the  power  of  lively  and  pathetic  descrip- 
tion, which  traces  and  lays  open  their 
hearts  through  all  their  windings  and 
difguifes,  makes  them  fee  and  confefs 
their  own  characters  in  all  their  deformity 
and  horror,  impreffes  their  hearts,  and 
intqtefts  their  paflions,  by  all  the  motives 
of  love,  gratitude,  and  fear,  the  profpeCt 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  what- 
ever other  motives  religion  or  nature  may 
dictate.  But  to  do  this  effectually  re- 
quires very  different  powers  from  thofe 

of 
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of  the  undemanding.  A lively  and  well- 
regulated  imagination  is  effentially  requi- 
site* 

In  public  addrefles  to  an  audience, 
the  great  end  of  reformation  is  mod  ef- 
fedually  promoted,  becaufe  all  the  pow- 
ers  of  voice  and  a&ion,  all  the  arts  of 
eloquence,  may  be  brought  to  give 
their  afliftance.  But  fome  of  thofe  arts 
depend  on  gifts  of  nature,  and  can- 
not be  attained  by  any  ftrength  of  genius 
or  underftanding.  Even  where  nature 
has  been  liberal  of  thofe  neceffary  requi- 
sites, they  mull  be  cultivated  by  much 
pra&ice  before  the  proper  exercife  of 
them  can  be  acquired. — Thus*  a public 
Speaker  may  have  a voice  that  is  mufical* 
and  of  great  compafs,  but  it  requires 
much  time  and  labour  to  attain  its  juft 
modulation,  and  that  variety  of  fle&ion 

and 
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and  tone,  which  a pathetic  difcourfe  re- 
quires. The  fame  difficulty  attends  the 
acquifition  of  that  propriety  of  adion, 
that  power  over  the  exprefiive  features  of 
the  countenance,  particularly  of  the  eyes, 
fo  neceffary  to  command  the  hearts  and 
paflions  of  an  audience. 

It  is  ufually  thought  that  a preacher, 
who  feels  what  he  is  faying  himfelf,  will 
naturally  fpeak  with  that  tone  of  voice, 
and  expreffion  in  his  countenance,  that 
be  ft  fuit  the  fubjed,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  move  his  audience.  Thus,  it  is 
laid,  a perfon  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
anger,  or  forrow,  looks  and  fpeaks  in  the 
manner  naturally  exprefiive  of  thefe  emo- 
tions. This  is  true  in  fome  meafure ; 
but  it  can  never  be  fuppofed,  that  any 
preacher  will  be  able  to  enter  into  his 
fubjed  with  fuch  real  warmth  upon  every 
occafion.  Befides,  every  prudent  man 

will 
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will  be  afraid  to  abandon  himfelf  fo  en- 
tirely to  any  impreffion,  as  he  mull  do  to 
produce  this  effect.  Moll  men,  when 
ftrongly  affefted  by  any  paffion  or  emo- 
tion, have  fome  peculiarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance, which  does  not  belong  to  the 
natural  expreffion  of  fuch  an  emotion. 
If  this  be  not  properly  corrected,  a pu- 
blic fpeaker,  who  is  really  warmed  and 
/ 

animated  with  his  fubjeft,  may  neverthe- 
lefs  make  a very  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible figure.— It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
art  to  Ihew  nature  in  her  molt  amiable 
and  graceful  forms,  and  not  with  thofe 
peculiarities  in  which  (lie  appears  in  par- 
ticular inftances;  and  it  is  this  difficulty  of 
properly  reprefenting  nature,  that  renders 
the  eloquence  and  a&ion,  both  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  ftage,  acquifitions  of  fuch 
difficult  attainment. 

But, 
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But,  befides  thofe  talents  inherent  in 
the  preacher  himfelf,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  nature  will  fuggefl  the  neceftity 
of  attending  to  certain  external  circum- 
ftances,  which  operate  powerfully  on 
the  mind*  and  prepare  it  for  receiving 
the  defigned  impreflions.  Such,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  proper  regulation  of  church 

mufic,  and  the  folemnity  and  pomp  of 

r.  r \ 

public  worlhip.  Independently  of  the  ef- 
fect that  thefe  particulars  have  on  the 
imagination,  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
juft  tafte,  and  a fenfe  of  decency  and  pro- 
priety, Ihould  make  them  more  attended 
to  than  we  find  they  are.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  they  have  been  abufed,  and 
have  occafioned  the  groffeft  fuperftition  ; 
but  this  univerfal  propenfity  to  carry 
them  to  excels,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof 
that  the  attachment  to  them  is  deeply 
rooted  in -human  nature,  and  confequent- 
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ly,  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  good  fenfe  to 
regulate,  and  not  vainly  to  attempt  to 
extinguifli  it.  Many  religious  feds,  in 
their  infancy,  have  fupported  themfelves 
without  any  of  thefe  external  afliftances  ; 
but,  when  time  has  abated  the  fervour  of 
their  firfl:  zeal,  we  always  find  that  their 
public  worlhip  has  been  conducted  with 
the  moft  remarkable  coldnefs  and  inat- 
tention, unlefs  fupported  by  well  regula- 
ted ceremonies.  In  fad,  it  will  be  found, 
that  thofe  feds  who,  at  their  commence- 
ment, have  been  mod  diftinguilhed  for  a 
religious  enthufiafm,  that  defpifed  all 
forms,  and  the  genius  of  whofe  tenets 
could  not  admit  the  ufe  of  any,  have  ei- 
ther been  of  fhort  duration,  or  ended  in 
infidelity. 

The  many  difficulties  that  attend  the 
pradicol  art  of  making  religion  influ- 
ence the  manners  and  lives  of  mankind, 

by 
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by  acquiring  a command  over  the  imagi- 
nation and  paffions,  have  made  it  too 
generally  negle&ed,  even  by  the  mod  e- 
minent  of  the  clergy  for  learning  and 
good  fenfe.  Thefe  have  rather  chofen  to 
confine  themfelves  to  a tra£f,  where 
they  were  fure  to  excel  by  the  force  of 
their  own  genius,  than  to  attempt  a road 
where  their  fuccefs  was  doubtful,  and 
where  they  might  be  outfhone  by  men 
greatly  their  inferiors.  It  has  therefore 
been  principally  cultivated  by  men  of 
lively  imaginations,  poffeffed  of  fome  na- 
tural advantages  of  voice  and  manner. 
But,  as  no  art  can  ever  become  very  be- 
ne ficial  to  mankind,  unlefs  it  be  under 
the  direction  of  genius  and  good  fenfe, 
it  has  too  often  happened,  that  the  art 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of  has  become  fub- 
fervient  to  the  wildefl  fanaticifm,  fome- 
times  to  the  gratification  of  vanity,  and 

fome- 
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fometimes  to  (till  more  unworthy  purpo- 
fes. 

The  third  view  of  religion  confiders  it 
as  engaging  and  interefting  the  affe&ions, 
and  comprehends  the  devotional  or  fenti- 
; mental  part  of  it. — The  devotional  fpirit 
is  in  fome  meafure  conftitutional,  de- 
pending on  livelinefs  of  imagination,  and 
fenfibility  of  heart,  and,  like  thefe  quali- 
ties, prevails  more  in  warmer  climates 
than  it  does  in  ours.  What  thews  its 
great  dependence  on  the  imagination,  is 
the  remarkable  attachment  it  has  to  poe- 
try and  mufic,  which  Shakefpeare  calls 
the  food  of  love,  and  which  may  with  e- 
qual  truth  be  called  the  food  of  devo- 
tion. Mufic  enters  into  the  future  para- 
dife  of  the  devout  of  every  feet,  and  of 
every  country.  The  Deity,  viewed  by 
the  eye  of  cool  reafon,  may  be  faid  with 
great  propriety  to  dwell  in  light  inaccef- 

fible. 
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fible.  The  mind  (truck  with  the  immen- 
fity  of  his  being,  and  with  a fenfe  of  its 
own  littlenefs  and  unworthinefs,  admires, 
with  that  didant  awe  and  veneration  that 
almod  excludes  love.  But,  viewed  by  a 
devout  imagination,  he  may  become  an 
object  of  the  warmed  affection,  and  even 
paffion. — The  philofopher  contemplates 
the  Deity  in  all  thofe  marks  of  wifdom 
and  benignity  diffufed  through  the  va- 
rious works  of  nature.  The  devout  man 
confines  his  views  rather  to  his  own  par- 
ticular connexion  with  the  Deity,  the 
many  indances  of  his  goodnefs  he  him- 
felf  has  experienced,  and  the  many 
greater  he  dill  hopes  for.  This  edablifh- 
es  a kind  of  intercourfe,  which  often  in- 
tereds  the  heart  and  paflions  in  the  deep- 
ed manner. 

The  devotional  tade,  like  all  other 
lades,  has  had  the  hard  fate  to  be  con- 
demned 
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demned  as  a weaknefs,  by  all  who  arc 
Grangers  to  its  joys  and  its  influence. 
Too  much,  and  too  frequent  occafion 
has  been  given,  to  turn  this  fubjeft  into 
ridicule. — A heated  and  devout  imagina- 
tion, when  not  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  found  underftanding,  is  apt  to  run 
very  wild,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  impa- 
tient to  publifh  all  its  follies  to  the  world. 
‘—The  feelings  of  a devout  heart  fhould  be 
mentioned  with  great  referve  and  delica- 
cy, as  they  depend  upon  private  experi- 
ence, and  certain  circumftances  of  mind 
and  fituation,  which  the  world  can  nei- 
ther know  nor  judge  of.  But  devotion- 

t 

al  writings,  executed  with  judgment  and 
fcafte,  are  not  only  highly  ufeful,  but,  to 
all  who  have  a true  fenfe  of  religion,  pe- 
culiarly engaging. 

The  devotional  fpirit,  united  to  good 
fenfe  and  a chearful  temper,  gives  that 

flea- 
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fleadinefs  to  virtue,  which  it  always  wants, 
when  produced  and  fupported  by  good 
natural  difpofitions  only.  It  corre&s  and 
humanizes  thofe  conftitutional  vices, 
which  it  is  not  able  entirely  to  fubdue, 
and,  though  it  too  often  fails  to  render 
men  perfectly  virtuous,  it  preferves  them 
from  becoming  utterly  abandoned.  It 
has,  befides,  the  molt  favourable  influ- 
ence on  all  the  paflive  virtues  ; it  gives  a 
foftnefs  and  fenfibility  to  the  heart,  and  a 
mildnefs  and  gentlenefs  to  the  manners  ^ 
but,  above  all,  it  produces  an  univerfal 
charity  and  love  to  mankind,  however 
different  in  ftation,  country,  or  religion. 
Tln^ire  is  a fublime  yet  tender  melancho- 
ly, almoft  the  univerfal  attendant  on  ge- 
nius, which  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into 
gloom  and  difguft  with  the  world.  De- 
votion is  admirably  calculated  to  footh 

this 
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footh  this  difpofition,  by  infenfibly  lead- 
ing the  mind,  while  it.feems  to  indulge 
it,  to  thofe  profpeCts  which  calm  every 
murmur  of  difcontent,  and  diffufe  a chear- 
fulnefs  over  the  darkefl  hours  of  human 
life. — Perfons  in  the  pride  of  high  health 
and  fpirits,  who  are  keen  in  the  purfuits 
of  pleafure,  intereft,  or  ambition,  have 
either  no  ideas  on  this  fubjeci,  or  treat  it 
as  the  enthufiafm  of  a weak  mind.  But 
this  really  {hews  great  narrownefs  of  un- 
derftanding  ; a very  little  reflection  and 
acquaintance  with  nature  might  teach 
them,  on  how  precarious  a foundation 
their  boafted  independence  on  religion  is 
built  ; the  thoufand  namelefs  accidents 
that  may  deftroy  it ; and  that,  though  for 
fome  years  they  fhould  efcape  thefe,  yet 
that  time  mufl  impair  the  greatefl  vigour 
of  health  and  fpirits,  and  deprive  them 

of 
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of  ail  thofe  obje&s  for  which  at  prefen t 
they  think  life  only  worth  enjoying. — It 
fhould  feem,  therefore,  very  neceflary  to 
fecure  fome  permanent  objeft,  fome  real 
fupport  to  the  mind,  to  chear  the  foul 
when  all  others  fhall  have  loft  their  influ- 
ence.— The  greatefl  inconvenience,  in- 
deed, that  attends  devotion,  is  taking 
fuch  a fall  hold  of  the  affections,  as  fome- 
times  threatens  the  extinguifhing  of  every 
other  active  principle  of  the  mind.  For, 

when  the  devotional  fpirit  falls  in  with  sL 
melancholy  temper,  it  is  too  apt  to  de- 
prefs  the  mind  entirely,  to  fink  it  to  the 
weakeft  fuperflition,  and  to  produce  a 
total  retirement  and  abftra&ion  from  the 
^orld,  and  ail  the  duties  of  life. 

I fhall  now  conclude  thefe  loofe  obfef- 
Vations  on  the  advantages  arifing  to  man- 
kind from  thofe'  faculties,  which  diflin- 
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guiih  them  from  the  reft  of  the  animal 
world  ; advantages  -which  do  not  feem 
correfpondent  to  what  might  be  reafon- 
ably  expected  from  a proper  exertion  of 
thefe  faculties,  particularly  among  the 
few  who  have  the  higheft  intellectual  abi- 
lities, and  full  leifure  to  improve  them. 
The  capital  error  feems  to  confift  in  fuch 
men’s  confining  their  attention  chiefly  to 
inquiries  that  are  either  of  little  impor- 
tance, or  the  materials  of  which  lie  in 
their  own  minds. — The  bulk  of  mankind 
are  made  to  a£t,  not  to  reafon,  for  which 
they  have  neither  abilities  nor  leifure. 
They  who  poffefs  that  deep,  clear,  and 
comprehenfive  underftanding,  which  con« 
ftitutes  a truly  philofophical  genius,  feem 
born  to  an  afcendency  and  empire  over 
the  minds  and  affairs  of  mankind,  if  they 
would  but  affume  it.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected 
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expeded  that  they  ftiould  poflefs  all  thofe 
powers  and  talents  which  are  requifite 
in  the  feveral  ufeful  and  elegant  arts  of 

c 

life,  but  it  is  they  alone  who  tire  fitted  to 
direct  and  regulate  their  application. 
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